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torian of his class. Following graduation he went to Mas- 
sachusetts College of Pharmacy as instructor in chemistry 
and Latin and returned to Albany in 1918 as professor of 
chemistry. Later he served one year as acting dean and as 
chemist for the New York Board of Pharmacy. In 1920 
he was elected to a position in chemistry at the University 
of Maine, but was released to become Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy at Valparaiso University. This institution re- 
ceived national approval under his leadership. In 1925 he 
established the School of Pharmacy of Duquesne University 
and made it an integral and integrating part of that insti- 
tution. He serves the School of Education by giving a 
course in teaching methods in science and is founder and 
editor of the Science Counselor, a nationally circulated 
journal devoted to the dissemination of scientific information 
and teaching methods to Catholic schools on the high school 
level. He has had experience in some of the best pro- 
fessional stores and also in public school work. He is an 
author of numerous magazine articles, laboratory manuals 
and text books of Latin, and organic chemistry. He is a 
member of many fraternities both professional and academic 
as well as many scientific and professional organizations 
including the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
American Chemical Society, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Pennsylvania Academy of Science 
and the American Science Teachers Association. He is a 
member of the United States Pharmacopoeia XI Revision 
Committee and the National Syllabus Committee. In politics 
he is a progressive republican. He is a musician of sorts, 
a lover of opera. He spends his summers on his hundred 
acre farm in the Pennsylvania mountains where he delights 
to write and swim and work in his garden of flowers and 
decorates his summer home with brilliant colors. Although 
a lovable character and a delightful companion he has never 
taken the marriage vow. To our new president we pledge 
our loyalty and look forward to a happy and prosperous 
year of endeavor and accomplishments. Rufus A. Lyman. 


HUGH C. MULDOON 


PRESIDENT 
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A Message from the President 


The study of the colleges of pharmacy, which will be 
begun in 1938 by the American Conference on Pharmaceutical 
Education, will make the coming year a notable one in the 
history of pharmaceutical education. Educators will be 
stimulated by it and schools will be improved. Consultation 
with unbiased specialists often helps to improve conditions 
and standards. Even in the best schools, new and fresh 
minds may detect imperfections and opportunities that care- 
ful self-examination has not disclosed. Administrators know 
that the purpose of the study is to be of service, and they 
realize that the schools examined will be fortunate in having 
the benefit of the help, the advice, and the constructive 
criticism of the visiting groups of experts in pharmacy and 
education. The report of the findings of the Council will be 
awaited with interest. 


This time appears to be especially appropriate for a 
study of our colleges. Just now pharmaceutical educators 
have paused to catch breath. The recent great advances 
in education have been made rapidly, and some of them 
are still so new that there is difficulty in evaluating them 
correctly. At last we can take time to study the situation, 
to examine what we have done, and to learn if all of it is good. 
We must decide, too, what is to be the next progressive 
step, for on one point there will be immediate agreement— 
we must go forward, not back. We need to consider, to 
consult, to discuss, and to plan for the next advance, what- 
ever it may be. The changes and readjustments that are 
finally decided upon must be the product of the considered 
thought of our whole group. 

Soon we shall be at work on a revision of the Syllabus. 
Our present curricula were developed empirically. They are 
largely the result of “Topsy” growth, modified by personal 
opinion. Should they not be reexamined in the light of 
the newer information and procedures in science and educa- 
tion? Are our graduates fitted adequately for the struggle 
environment in which they will soon find themselves? Are 
they properly prepared for their duties as professional men 
and for their special responsibilities as citizens? What are 
we doing for the whole man? 
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In this study, fortunately, speed is not essential. What 
is important is to see that whatever changes are made shall 
be directed intelligently. Much can be accomplished by 
focusing the thinking of smaller groups working together. 
The intimate contacts provided by the annual regional meet- 
ings of the representatives of Boards and Colleges have re- 
sulted in considerably friendly debate and discussion that 
has been helpful. These meetings can be still more useful 
if greater effort is put forth and greater interest developed. 

During this year we urge our members to participate 
actively in all Association affairs, in the work of the com- 
mittees to which they belong, in the teacher conferences, 
and in the meetings and programs of other learned societies. 
This American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education is a new 
Association project that is worthy of the sincere apprecia- 
tion and cordial support of all. Both will come to it in in- 
creasing measure. Young as it is, the Journal already dignifies 
the standing of pharmacy among the professions and the 
position of pharmaceutical education in the field of education. 
It expresses our Association objectively to the world, and 
does it well. It will help to unify our group. 

During the year 1937-38, our educators have many things 
to think about, many things to do. The year can be an 
important one in pharmaceutical education. Whether it will 


be or not depends upon themselves. 
Hugh C. Muldoon. 
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Address of the President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy at New York 
City, August 16, 1937 


WILLIAM G. CROCKETT 
School of Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia 


The conditions under which I assumed the presidency of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy were 
marred with sadness in that my elevation marked the passing 
of the recently elected president, the late Theodore J. Brad- 
ley. Dean Bradley was known to all of us as a man of 
fundamental honesty, a hard worker, a true friend and a 
gentleman. Fitting memorials depicting Bradley the teacher, 
and Bradley the man have been published in the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, and the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

My induction into office came three months after the 
last annual meeting. Dean Bradley’s failing health and 
final illness had kept him from discharging presidential 
duties. When the end came, the accumulated work devolved 
upon me with both suddenness and shock. It became neces- 
sary for me to familiarize myself quickly with the affairs 
of the Association and appoint the standing and special com- 
mittees without delay. The officers and members from whom 
I sought advice responded unqualifiedly. I appreciate their 
able support. 

Since a twelve months’ term of office has been compressed 
into nine, it need hardly be said that they have been nine 
busy months. It should be stated, however, that for me they 
have been nine profitable months. I can truthfully say 
that as a result of my expenditures of effort, the Associa- 
tion means more to me now than it has at any time in 
the past. 

An organization which lives in the present, busily plan- 
ning for the future, is likely to overlook or at least minimize 
its achievements of the past. The accomplishments of this 
Association are of a relatively recent period and hence do not 
need detailed consideration. A casual review of the Annual 
Proceedings, however, shows that it has been only a short 
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while since we were discussing four years of practical 
experience, high school graduation as a prerequisite to the 
study of pharmacy, “cram” schools, the desirability of a 
three year course, and similar problems which antedate the 
birth of modern pharmaceutical education. A hasty review, 
such as this, is heartening in that it shows progress which is 
both substantia! and sufficiently rapid. 

Advances of more recent date are equally gratifying. The 
year 1937 marks the beginning of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education. Doubt existed in the minds of 
some as to the advisability of undertaking this project. Never- 
theless, this ournal has shown in the few issues published that 
it satisfies a need in our educational scheme—that it merits 
genuine support. The early numbers have set a high stand- 
ard for quality. They reflect credit on the editor and con- 
tributors; they lend dignity to our pharmaceutical educational 
program. 

Another recent and noteworthy advance is the actual 
functioning of the Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 
This body has been taking form gradually throughout the 
past several years. Early in 1937 its representatives visited 
several schools of pharmacy in the east for the purpose 
of standardizing the yardstick with which they will measure 
the colleges of this Association. The personnel of the Coun- 
cil is such as to give us confidence in their findings. In 
accordance with our wish, they are dedicated to making 
pharmaceutical education sound and adequate. The serious- 
ness of their duties requires that they be thorough at all 
times—severe when necessary. 

Soon they will begin inspecting schools for accreditment. 
The act of inspection frequently creates in us a feeling of 
resentment, a spirit of antagonism. We shall do well to re- 
member when this group visits us that they are doing so at 
our direction. Their task is a difficult one. We can aid in 
its performance by supporting them, by making their visits 
the occasion for frank discussion and the practice of good 
sportsmanship. That they will make mistakes is a foregone 
conclusion. We should not allow honest errors, however, to 
divert us from the main objectives. The project is worthy, 
the committee competent, and the method of inspection the 
best they have been able to develop to date. 
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Progress in professional education should be sound, not 
necessarily rapid. Each major advance should be followed 
by consolidation of forces and fortification of the objectives 
won. A note of caution should be sounded at this time to 
the effect that in several sections of the country the demand 
for pharmacists is greater than the supply. This may be 
disputed on the ground that there are too many drug stores, 
or that drug stores stay open too many hours a day. Granted 
that both are true, the fact remains that proprietors who 
feel the economic pinch will demand a lowering of restrictions 
to the practice of pharmacy, in preference to accepting less 
palatable remedies. This condition merits serious thought 
by our Association. 

With this word of warning to help us maintain our 
balance, we may look to the future and consider a few 
measures which have received scant attention. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the higher the quality of those entering 
pharmacy, the greater the probability for their advancing 
satisfactorily and reflecting credit upon their profession 
eventually. For the purpose of improving quality, certain 
of our schools are limiting the student body. A few are 
admitting only those who made a specified grade average 
in high school. Such restrictions are helpful in many cases. 
In others they are unjust. Some students with excellent 
minds do not extend themselves in high schol and hence 
graduate with a mere passing grade. Others, less promising 
both mentally and socially apply themselves diligently, thereby 
obtaining grades which make them appear exceptional. 

In some states this problem is being attacked by both 
limiting the number of students and enlisting the aid of high 
school principals in selecting the freshman class. As an 
illustration of this type of cooperation, I quote from a letter 
written recently by a college president to the high school 
principal of his state: 

“The enclosed bulletin gives a brief summary of what 
our college is doing in the training of students for one of the 
four health service professions to which this institution is 
dedicated. That we may not graduate more than are 
needed for this work in the territory which we naturally serve, 
the student body in pharmacy is limited to one hundred. 
We are asking high school principals to help us select the 
freshman class. Unless the boys and girls who come to 
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us for this course are in the upper half of the classes in 
which they graduate, they are apt to have difficulty in carrying 
the work. If you will keep this fact in mind as your seniors 
come to you for advice about further school work, we believe 
you will be rendering a small group a definite service.” 

Regardless of the precautions taken in selecting freshmen 
students, some of them always have trouble. In certain 
quarters the belief is held that freshmen in pharmacy are 
intellectually inferior to other college freshmen. If this is 
true we should know it. In some cases, boards of pharmacy 
seem to think that candidates for examination in their states 
are inferior to those of other states. The truth or falsity of 
these impressions might be determined by means of intelli- 
gence tests such as are in common use at many colleges and 
universities. It is conceded that the tests referred to give 
a good estimate of the degree of intelligence of the candidate 
and indicate his limitations quite definitely. 

I recommend that the Committee on Pharmacy Predictive 
and Achievement Tests study the desirability and practicability 
of giving simultaneously, for one or more years, identical in- 
telligence tests to the freshmen of all schools of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the results to be 
assembled and published in the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education, or as the committee may determine. 

Before leaving the subject of entrance qualifications, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that for the past fourteen 
years we have required high school graduation or its equi- 
valent, without specifying any particular subjects which the 
student must or should pursue. The wisdom of permitting 
unrestricted or indiscriminate choice of subjects is open to 
question. This Association should give thought in the near 
future to the advisability of being more specific in its high 
school requirements. 

As we proceed onward from preliminary to pharmaceu- 
tical education, we find institutional pharmacy receiving in- 
sufficient attention. Hospitals, the Army, and the Public 
Health Service need now a few specially trained pharmacists 
—men with personality, vision, and initiative. The demand 
for this type of individual should increase. It will do so 
provided the colleges can furnish graduates of the desired 
qualifications. Few of our schools have hospital connec- 
tions which enable adequate training in this specialized work. 
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It is regrettable that out of 22 candidates who took the 
Army examination for commissions as pharmacists, only two 
passed. Deficiencies of this magnitude may necessitate our 
providing annually hospital internships for a few selected 
graduates in pharmacy. As an alternative, graduate work 
with a major in hospital pharmacy has been suggested. 
Whatever the solution may be, the inadequacy of our train- 
ing for this work is obvious. Furthermore, pharmaceutical 
education will be judged critically in the next few years 
by the type of person we send into this field. Serious thought 
should be given this subject by each school of pharmacy. 
In this connection, a review of the papers by Leroy D. Ed- 
wards and Louis C. Zopf in the April issue of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education will be helpful. 

The subject of finances is one which vitally concerns all 
colleges of this Association. Some member schools are 
handicapped in giving a vigorous four year course. Others 
are unable to conduct research to which they are particularly 
adapted. It is my belief that thriving members of the 
drug trade would gladly support both education and research 
in schools of pharmacy if they but knew the needs and 
facilities of the institution concerned. The establishment of 
grants, scholarships and fellowships by pharmaceutical in- 
terests in non-pharmaceutical institutions is well known and 
commendable. A pharmaceutical manufacturer who sub- 
sidizes research wishes results. Pride in his pharmaceutical 
attainments and the fostering of good will, undoubtedly 
prompt him to favor pharmaceutical institutions. He has 
nothing to guide him, however, in selecting the one best 
suited to his needs. Under such conditions, exception should 
not be taken to his patronizing a well established laboratory 
of non-pharmaceutical nature. 

Although many schools are hard pressed in giving credit- 
able undergraduate instruction, few contemplate ambitious 
programs of research. Such being the case, liberal support 
of pharmaceutical education by philanthropists is more to be 
desired than generous support of research. Successful phar- 
maceutical interests could make a noble contribution by 
including in their annual budgets the item “grants-in-aid to 
pharmaceutical institutions”. Utilization of such funds for 
the improvement of undergraduate instruction would slowly 
but surely enable needy institutions to function in a most 
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creditable manner. Knowledge of the service rendered 
should bring continuous and immeasurable satisfaction to the 


donors. 

It would be a simple matter for institutions to submit 
to the Executive Committee of this Association, or to a 
specially appointed committee, a statement of certain of 
their specific needs. Such requests for support could then be 
made available to interested members of the drug trade. 
It is understood, of course, that each project be outlined 
fully—that it show the extent of the need, the benefits to be 
derived and an itemized statement of the cost. 

It is practicable to ascertain, by questionnaire or other- 
wise, the types of research for which the different depart- 
ments of our colleges are best suited and the extent to which 
they could carry on if adequately financed. This information 
could be published in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education and reprints sent to the pharmaceutical industries. 

I recommend that the Problems and Plans Committee be 
authorized to assemble the undergraduate needs and evaluate 
the research facilities of the colleges of this Association, 
and in addition, act as a liaison to pharmaceutical business 
interests for the promotion of a better understanding and 
for procuring educational and research support for our 
colleges of pharmacy. This recommendation purposes fur- 
thermore that the committee cooperate, when advisable, with 
committees of affiliated pharmaceutical organizations which 
are seeking the same objectives. 


Attainment of University Ideals in Pharmaceutical 
Education 


ARTHUR W. THOMAS* 
Professor of Chemistry, Columbia University 
Mr. Chairman, members of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, and members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy: During the dinner I re- 
minded Ernest Little that 25 years had rolled by since we 


*Guest speaker at the Joint Dinner of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. New York City—August 16, 1937. 
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first met and we agreed that neither of us had changed 
very much. But,—since I have listened to his introduction of 
me, I fee] that he has changed a great deal. He used to be 
such an honest and conservative fellow but now,—how he 
can effuse! 

Among my friends in pharmaceutical education, I wish 
to refer to a man seated over there who is one of the finest 
persons I ever met,—Wortley Rudd. We became acquainted 
in the chemical laboratories of Columbia in the summer ses- 
sion of 1910 and it was from him that I first learned about 
pharmacy education. While I have been actively engaged 
in the study of pharmaceutical education now for about a 
year and a half, I really feel that I have been acquainted with 
and one of its friends for many years. 

The subject assigned to me for this evening, “Attainment 
of University Ideals in Pharmaceutical Education” is one 
which I have very much at heart and I am happy to state 
that I have been closely associated with colleagues during 
the past year and a half who likewise have these ideals at 
heart. In an effort to confine my remarks to the allotted time 
of fifteen minutes I shall refer to this memorandum on which 
I have jotted a few reminders. I know that they will be 
familiar to all of you. 

My first note refers to selection of students. Naturally 
we are obliged to determine whether they have the requisite 
number of credit points in formal high school preparation. 
This alone, however, is not sufficient. We must proceed to 
evaluate them on the basis of character, intelligence, ability, 
initiative, etc. The method of selecting students for en- 
trance to colleges today is much different from the time 
when I applied for college entrance. The newer methods of 
testing the applicant reveal more about his intelligence and 
ability and place less weight upon his faculty to memorize. 

Second on my list, I am reminded of the teaching staff. 
For the attainment of university ideals the teachers must 
be the sort who can inspire young people. I note that one 
of the requirements for membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy is the presence of at least 
3,000 books in the library of a college. It is a fine thing to 
have them there if the students will eagerly peruse them. 
This they will do if fired with the importance of the subject 
by the enthusiasm manifested by a live teacher. 
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The teachers also should have the faculty of self-inspira- 
tion or to catalyze themselves to conduct some investigation 
in their respective subjects, and to keep alert to the march 
of progress, incidentally leading the way to the younger 
generation to become teachers in their turn. 

My third note mentions rigid curricula of which so much. 
is heard and cencerning which you will undoubtedly be re- 
lieved to have me say nothing tonight. I shall pass to 
note number four which is more timely. It is endowment 
and about which Dr. Little informs me you have already 
heard a discussion today. 

For the attainment of university ideals in pharmaceutical 
education, the pharmacy colleges must enjoy some measure of 
financial independence, in order to enable them rigidly to 
enforce entrance requirements of the kind already men- 
tioned, to reduce the enrollment and avoid overproduction of 
discontented alumni and incidentally helping to engender and 
maintain the talent of inspiration in the teachers. Much 
is said about educational leaders, but they cannot accomplish 
all that they are capable of without the cooperation of the 
financial leaders. I feel that we, you and I, must learn to 
be salesmen,—not the high pressure type but logically con- 
vincing ones, and sell the necessity for endowment and 
scholarship funds to the pharmaceutical financial leaders. 
When they are shown that such funds enable us to be more 
discriminating in the selection of the raw material to be 
converted into future pharmacists and to grant an education 
to the poor boy who has initiative, character and intelligence, 
but not the money to go to school, I optimistically fee] that 
they will grant us their whole hearted cooperation in phar- 
maceutical education. The financial leaders, I know, are 
concerned just as we are about the caliber of young men who 
are to carry on the profession and the production of teachers 
to succeed us. Also the establishment of fellowships to aid 
the outstanding graduates of pharmacy schools to pursue 
further university study will ensure provision for our suc- 
cessors. 

Note number five concerns state boards. To me it is 
remarkable to observe these groups of gentlemen who un- 
selfishly give their time and energy to a highly important 
part of pharmaceutical education. They influence the nature 
of teaching of pharmacy in one respect by the sort of exami- 
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nations they prepare for the applicants for license to practise. 
The teacher must keep these examinations in mind and I 
am happy to learn that the examiners are tending to turn 
away from the old type of examination which put a premium 
on the memorizing of a host of relatively unimportant facts 
and are turning to the preparation of the modern method of 
testing the candidate’s intelligence, ability to think and 
common sense. Improved methods of examination by the 
boards permit the progressive teacher to develop and improve 
his teaching and to keep his subject up to date. After all, 
he and his college are in a measure judged by the performance 
of students in these examinations. 

Another item which I deem important to the realization 
of university ideals in pharmacy education is fewer restric- 
tions. Take, for example, section six of paragraph three of the 
rules and regulations of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy which reads somewhat to this effect: That 
not more than one year credit can be given to a student who 
transfers to a college of pharmacy with advanced standing 
unless he comes from another college of pharmacy or as a 
graduate student. It strikes me as illogical to retard the 
progress of a capable student who, after two or three years 
study at a non-pharmacy college, desires to transfer to the 
study of pharmacy. If he is able to digest the professional 
subject matter in less time, why not let him do so? Why 
hobble him, or what would generally be the case—dissuade 
him, by a restriction which is set to guide the average or 
under average? I am not alone in the feeling that this 
type of restriction does not encourage the attainment of 
university ideals in pharmacy education. There are some 
other rulings of various state education departments which 
might be liberalized in the interests of broader educational 
principles. 

I have been told that you like to hear what we have 
been doing at Columbia this past year. It is simply this. 
With the advent of the required four year course for license 
to practice the profession of pharmacy in the State of New 
York, there has developed a closer cooperation between the 
faculties of pharmacy (located at 68th Street) and of the 
central university group (located at 116th Street). The 
courses in non-professional subjects have been put under 
the direct supervision and responsibility of the correspond- 
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ing University departments and entrance is administered by 
the University Director of Admissions. 

The College of Pharmacy of Columbia University is con- 
tinuing the training of able pharmacists for the retail field, 
for the manufacturing pharmaceutical business, etc., and 
completely enjoying the vast educational resources of the 
University. Its most able and progressive students can 
avail themselves of the opportunity to engage in graduate 
study to better prepare themselves for service to the phar- 
maceutical industries and for teaching and research. 


Leadership or Regimentation in Higher 
Education* 


ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 
President of The University of Michigan 

Like other social institutions, American colleges and uni- 
versities have continually before them the task of making 
adjustments to changing conditions in community aspects 
of human relationships. From their inception the faculties 
of colleges have busied themselves with studies of social 
trends and with experiments designed to keep their institu- 
tions in position to meet satisfactorily the needs of succeed- 
ing generations of students. With all of the efforts, how- 
ever, umistakable signs have recently appeared that these 
institutions, like business, the church, and other units of 
our social organization, are now facing a definite crisis with 
reference to their future significance, a crisis which is not 
apparently being clearly appreciated or intelligently met. 
Specifically, they must now fit themselves, or be fitted, into 
a largely new pattern in American life. 


The Nature of the Adjustment to be Made 


From colonial times until recently our schools grew and 
multiplied rapidly in a new and uncrowded environment. Their 
main problems were those immediately associated with in- 
crease in size, with rapidly expanding fields of knowledge, 
and with a gradual change from an agricultural to an in- 


*Reprinted from the Educational Record by permission of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and President Ruthven. 
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dustrial society. The task of acquiring teachers, lands, 
buildings, equipment, and operating funds to meet the de- 
mands of increasing numbers of students for the best possible 
training for life was for colleges and universities often an 
all-absorbing one. Durnig this period, somewhat fortunately, 
harassed administrators and overworked and underpaid fac- 
ulties were not required to give serious consideration to inter- 
institutional relationships, since each school could maintain 
student attendance without engaging in competition or being 
seriously accused of unnecessary duplication of effort. 


Rapid changes in the conditions of life in America in the 
past few years have altered the relative importance of many 
old problems of the highest schools in our system and have 
created important new ones. Well-developed physical plants, 
enlarged incomes, and an abundance of men and women 
trained for teaching and research have made the struggle 
to meet the needs of students somewhat less serious. At 
the same time, a multiplicity of institutions, greater ease of 
travel, and a growing burden of taxation have brought the 
schools relatively close together, decreased their isolation, 
originated an uneconomical duplication of functions, and 
produced a sharp competition for students. In short, there 
has been a rather rapid movement from an order character- 
ized by the necessity for more institutions and better educa- 
tional facilities into a new one in which the important task 
is to build an integrated system of higher education by 
coordinated programs of instruction, with elimination of 
duplication and regional allocation of functions. 

The adjustment to the conditions of a new struggle for 
existence which must now perforce be made by the schools 
requires of educators a decision which cannot be avoided. 
They may attempt to provide leadership through study of the 
problems of changes and by the exercise of judgment, tact, 
and wisdom in the solution of these problems, or they may 
adopt an attitude of indifference, hopelessness, or selfishness 
and permit their institutions to fall into hands of politicians 
and bureaucrats to be regimented by formulas and the de- 
mands of special interests. A survey of present trends of 
thought and action seems to discover teachers and admin- 
istrators as academically inclined to one course while adopting 
in practice the other. School men still appear confident of 
their ability to guide the destinies of their institutions and 
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continue to preach the virtues of institutional independence 
and academic freedom. At the same time, they are both 
wittingly and unwittingly very rapidly trading away their 
leadership, and by failure to deal effectively with their 
problems they are building up a strong case for a system of 
forced cooperation and remote control. 


The State Supported Institutions 

The present position of most tax-supported colleges and 
universities is a striking illustration of the recent tendency 
of faculties and administrators to barter freedom for financial 
considerations. The growth of these schools has long been 
viewed with pride by the majority of Americans, and almost 
without exception the faith of the citizens who created and 
continue to support them has been justified by the quality 
of the instruction, by the number and grade of researches, 
by service rendered to the people, and by democratic spirit. 
For many years it has been the aim of those desirous of 
improving the educational opportunities of our citizens to 
protect these schools from their most imminent danger— 
partisan political influences. But while it has been the 
dream of the educators to see state-supported colleges and 
universities safe from party and faction, and faculties and 
administrators of state schools continue to give lip service 
to this ideal, according to a recent report in only six of these 
schools do the governing boards now occupy a position of 
independence in regard to the powers of state executive offi- 
cials and agencies. 

Furthermore, most of the state colleges now receive their 
support by direct legislative appropriation. With increasing 
frequency, also, they are accepting support by appropriation 
bills carrying riders which dictate details of operation. In 
a number of states the governor appoints the trustees, and 
in some he is ex-officio a member of the governing body. I 
quote from the report just cited: 

“Of striking interest is the large number of states in 
which state executive officials and agencies exercise powers 
over the budgetary and fiscal affairs of the institution which 
are closely related to the conduct of the educational and 
academic programs. In a considerable proportion of the 
states, the powers of these officials and agencies include staff 
and faculty personnel matters, travel of staff members, pub- 
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lications, printing and purchasing, all of which involve the 
educational and academic program to a considerable extent.” 

The evil results of these and other administrative pro- 
cedures which make the institutions subservient to political 
influences are al] too apparent and need not be illustrated by 
examples. Suffice to say more than ever before faculty 
members are compelled to live in apprehension of dismissal, 
administrators are handicapped in directing the growth of 
their schools, and selfish interests and non-educational agen- 
cies are modifying the curricula and directing the growth 
of their schools, and selfish interests and non-educational 
agencies are modifying the curricula and directing staff ap- 
pointments and activities. To make matters worse, in order 
to escape in some measure from state control and to secure 
additional cash, school adminisrators, educational politicians, 
and professors themselves are now apparently ready to fur- 
ther strangle state supported higher education by seeking, 
and, indeed, by engaging in unseemly struggles for, federal 
subsidies. 

The practice of creating federal subsidies for state schools 
is increasing. Bills providing for them are being presented 
to Congress in ever greater numbers, and many of these 
bills are now being supported by powerful lobbies of edu- 
cators some of them allied with governmental bureaus. Not 
only are the administrators of state institutions enticed into 
supporting these measures by the lure of easy money, but 
state legislatures are led with the same bait to match funds 
without thought of the relative importance on the projects 
or the need of the funds for other purposes. It scarcely seems 
possible that educators can be so heedless or myopic as to 
be unable to discern the evil consequences of these subsidies. 
Federal grants, unless carefully made, mean competition 
between institutions, continuing struggles for ever greater 
support of the same kind, the gradual assumption of the 
power to dictate operations by small bureaucrats, and ulti- 
mately political domination. 


The Endowed Schools 


Privately endowed schools have generally been thought 
to be less in danger than the state colleges and universities 
of coming under contro] of politicians and others who would 
make use of them illegitimately. This conclusion has been 
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but partially correct for, while they have been free in a 
large measure from the contro! of political forces, they have 
not entirely escaped the influence of others. Moreover, re- 
gardless of the past, these schools must now realize that the 
situation faced by state schools has serious implications for 
them. Because of their numbers, large appropriations, and 
increased gifts, the state-supported institutions have become 
serious competitors of the endowed colleges. Thus, the 
latter not only should join with the state schools in a coor- 
dinated system of higher education in the interests of effi- 
ciency, but they must do so or be relegated to an ever smaller 
corner of the educational field, for in one way or another such 
a system will develop. Moreover, if the practice of creating 
federal subsidies is continued, the endowed schools will in- 
evitably either be induced or forced to seek them in order 
to meet the growing competition. Only through cooperation 
with state schools can the endowed institutions hope to pros- 
per as important agencies in the organization of society, 
and only as all schools remain free can any of them hope 
for long to escape the shackles of politica] control. 


The Alternatives 


We may conclude then that the need for a continuous, 
progressive, and coordinated program of higher education 
presents to school men but two alternatives, either to accept 
regimentation or to provide constructive leadership. We may 
also deduce from experience that, while centralized control 
may force an integrated system of higher education, it may 
also be counted upon to produce all of the evils of bureaucratic 
collectivism, such as the interpretation of legislation, and, 
inevitably, the remote control of appointments, curricula, 
salaries; and programs, by clerks and educational politicians. 
On the other hand, it should be obvious that cooperation can 
also be secured by voluntary and studious effort, and that 
this method, while often slow in yielding results, will at least 
be unattended by the disadvantages of state or federal dic- 
tatorship. Finally, and again evidently, to insure for 
themselves the independence and privilege of directing the 
course of education in America which should rightfully be 
theirs it is only necessary for our colleges and universities 
to dedicate themselves anew to the democratic ideal and 
then actively to practice their own teachings by adjusting 
themselves, through investigation and experimentation, to 
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the immediate needs and demands of the modern world. As 
we are frequently told, a function of the democratic order 
is to secure group action through voluntary cooperation of 
individual and group interests. It is not primarily coercive 
in character. Except in emergencies, autocratic administra- 
tion is permitted only in areas where the majority of people 
believe uniformity is essential. If it is assumed that the 
democratic state is desired by the citizens of this country, 
then our educators should attempt through their own organi- 
zations not to promote a forced didactic collectivism, which 
is also a dictatorial form of organization, but to understand 
the problems before them, to harmonize their differences, 
and to learn progressively to work together. 

If the schools are to maintain their dignity, preserve their 
independence, and justify the faith which has been placed in 
them, there can be no delay in creating a genuine, intelligent, 
and widespread cooperation. Leadership must appear at once 
to check the trend toward regimentation, and this leadership 
must be backed by a loyalty which is guided by and appre- 
ciation of the values to be preserved and the dangers to be 
avoided. 

It is hopeless to expect any one school at this time to 
assume leadership by virtue of its own strength and prestige. 
Only through educational organization can the colleges and 
universities help themselves. Furthermore, a nation-wide 
program will need or at least could use to advantage, the 
support of the great foundations. Up to the present time 
these trusts, either through failure of their boards of trus- 
tees to understand the problem, or because of particular in- 
terests of the members of the board in control, have hin- 
dered rather than promoted cooperation between institutions. 
The foundations can be of little service in the task of creating 
an integrated system of higher education by emphasizing 
grants-in-aid, but they could give very effective assistance 
in correlating the activities of colleges and universities by 
cooperating with each other and with the educational coun- 
cils and institutions in an attempt to organize a national 
program of teaching and research, involving a regional] dis- 
tribution of activities, by increasing the number of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and by making projects grants in the 
form of period allotments or endowments. 
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A Suggested Program 


It is highly presumptuous of anyone to attempt to lay 
down a social program in these unsettled times. Since, how- 
ever, educators profess to be champions of academic freedom 
and the democratic order, they are in honor bound to con- 
sider means of giving practical] expressions to their ideals. 
With no thought, then, that it will be all sufficient for the 
purpose but only in the hope that it will be helpful, I venture 
to propose a nine-point program for higher education in 
America designed to produce cooperation, to eliminate waste- 
ful duplication, and to secure our colleges and universities 
in their natural position of leadership in the advance of 
youth. 

1. Educators should immediately rededicate their schools to the 
democratic idea and acquaint faculties with the dangers of, and trends 
toward, state and federal control. 

2. The educational organization should study themselves with the 
objective of coordinating their activities, and of increasing their 
effectiveness in the particular fields in which they are primarily designed 
to serve. 

3. The foudations should be asked largely to cease providing 
direct grants-in-aid, and in their place to give more support to scholar- 
ships and to projects which form a part of research and teaching 
programs approved by the educational counsels. 

4. A Congressional investigation of educational lobbies should 
be demanded at once with a view to their elimination. 

5. The President’s Advisory Committee on Education should be 
asked to investigate federal subsidies in the hope that the practice of 
creating them may be discontinued or methods adopted which will 
limit them to experimental periods and otherwise keep them from 
centralizing control over the schools. 

6. The institutions of higher education should accept the American 
Council on Education, or create some other council, as the general 
coordinating body for all of their activities. 

7. The American Council of Education or a similar body should 
be requested to give immediate attention to the preparation of a broad 
national program which will eliminate undesirable competition and 
unwise duplication of effort among colleges and universities. (I do not 
mean by that simply membership in the Council. I believe the 
schools should generally agree that what we need at the present time 
is active coordination and active cooperation, and that they should be 
willing to put the whole matter of developing policies and programs 
into the hands of this Council or some other.) 

8. All organized forces in education should have as common 
aims the resistance of every attempt to place the schools under political 
or factional control and the development of leadership which will lead 
to a free, well-coordinated system of higher education. 

9. If it becomes imperative to establish a regulatory tribunal to 
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increase the effectiveness of voluntary organizations in harmonizing 
judgments and averting conflicts, the necessary centralization of con- 
trol should be provided, not in an independent governmental bureau 
but in an interstate educational commission (including both private 
and state-supported schools) set up with express provisions for common 
hearings, joint conferences, the utilization of state regulatory machinery, 
and other devices to insure cooperation between institutional, state, and 
federal authorities. 

The essence of these proposals is that the real threat to 
academic freedom at this time is to be found, in the first 
instance, within rather than without our institutions, in the 
inability of educators to appreciate their responsibilities for 
leadership, in institutional isolation, in the spreading blight 
of political control, and in the strings attached to the easy 


money of federal subsidies. 


The Modernization of Pharmacy Laws* 
ROBERT L. SWAIN 
Secretary of Maryland Board of Pharmacy 

The work of this Committee is to study existing phar- 
maceutical legislation in the light of current conditions which 
have come about in pharmacy and the drug industry, as well 
as in the public health field and in time, to correlate its 
provisions in a draft of a new pharmacy law to be submitted 
to the various states for consideration. 

The work of the Committee was the subject of extended 
correspondence during the months immediately following the 
adjournment of the Association last year and an attempt 
was made to elicit a consensus of opinion upon the various 
principles and subjects which demand consideration in the 
work with which the Committee is confronted. It developed, 
however, that this was not a satisfactory course of procedure 
and, therefore, the Committee as a whole was assembled in 
Washington on January 17th, for a study of the field and for a 
preliminary discussion of the various approaches to the sub- 
ject. 

Simply as a basis for discussion, the following agenda was 


*This paper which is the report of the Committee on the Modernization of Pharmacy 
Laws of the American Pharmaceutical Association was read before the joint session of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, and the American Pharmaceutical Association at New York City, August 
17, 1987. The Committee was made up during the year of Robert L. Swain, Mary- 
land, Chairman; H. C. Christensen, Illinois; Robert C. Wilson, Georgia; J. Lester 
Hayman, West Virginia; Arthur D. Baker, Colorado; and Henry DeHaven, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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submitted to the members a few weeks in advance of the 
meeting and each of the various points was the subject of 
consideration and extended discussion at the meeting itself: 

1, What should be the scope of the proposed legislation? 

For instance, should it be confined to definitions, educational 
standards, conditions of practice, requirements for Board mem- 
bership, penalties, etc., or should it include such related matters 
as substitution of drug products, restrictions upon the sale of 
barbiturates, exempt narcotics, etc.? 

2. Should an attempt be made to extend the powers of Boards of 
Pharmacy ? 

a. Will this purpose be better served by setting up a Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy in each state, or 

b. By extending the powers of Boards of Pharmacy as now 
constituted ? 

c. Should the Department of Pharmacy or the Board of Phar- 
macy provide for lay membership? 

3. Requirements for Board of Pharmacy membership. 
Educational, experience, competitive examination, etc. 

4. How should practical experience be approached? 

Before and/or after college graduation 

During college course 

Vacation months 

Interne basis 

Supervised experience 

Five years experience after registration before legally 
qualified to manage or conduct drug store. 

5. Confining the sale of drugs and medicines to pharmacists. 

a. Should the Board of Pharmacy be empowered to designate 
those drug products which may be handled by others than 
pharmacists ? 

b. Exempt narcotics household and domestic remedies, simple 
remedies, non-poisonous proprietary preparations, deter- 
ioration, etc. 

6. Should the sale of drugs and medicines be confined to registered 
pharmacists alone as distinguished from unregistered clerks? 

a. Should pharmacists be held responsible for the quality of 
all drug products which they handle? 


Mr. Arthur D. Baker of Denver, Colorado, presented a 
written comment expressing his views and his paper is pre- 
sented in full as an addendum to this report. 

At the meeting several basic questions were discussed. 
It was recognized that pharmacy legislation is, on the whole, 
far from satisfactory. It is too limited in scope, and is not 
expressive of the great advances in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, nor of the current concept of public health. These 
acts do not, so it is believed, throw adequate safeguards 
around the practice of pharmacy, nor do they deal properly 
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with the distribution of drugs and medicines. They express 
no definite philosophy, nor do they adhere to any well con- 
ceived principle or plan. They do not follow any carefully 
conceived policy but have developed in a more or less 
haphazard fashion. 

In order to meet this situation the underlying concept 
of pharmaceutical legislation must be modernized, systematized 
and carried through. In doing this, major questions of 
policy must be settled. Should the Committee proceed to 
formulate a law based upon what is theoretically desirable, 
or upon what is practically obtainable? The mere state- 
ment of this question precipitates other questions equally 
difficult. It will be seen at once that the problems which 
the Committee seeks to solve have come from a deference 
to expediency. As soon as matters of trade enter in, or 
just so long as our pharmacy laws are expressive of public 
convenience of fifty years ago, just so long must we be con- 
tent with the patchwork pattern which pharmaceutical legis- 
lation now presents. 

It was recognized too, that while this Committee might 
devise a law which, to it, might be a model law, there were 
certain to be differences of opinion when this act sought to 
run the gauntlet of professional criticism. In addition to this, 
it is common experience that nothing is predictable when a 
bill is forced to contend with the vicissitudes of legislation. 
Even a model act is not immune from amendment or change 
once it begins the always perilous legislative journey. 

While there are many theoretical] advantages from uni- 
form state legislation, it is known that little legislation is 
actually uniform. Even the so-called Uniform State Nar- 
cotic Acts, now in effect in about forty states, do not con- 
form, in many important respects, to the act as written by 
the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Attempts to 
make uniform the law on sales, partnership, bills and notes, 
etc., have been frustrated by differing and divergent inter- 
pretations at the hands of the courts of the several states. 
So, the Committee was compelled to recognize the obvious 
fact that there is a vast difference between writing a so- 
called model law and the achievement of uniformity in the 
laws themselves. 

Faced with these several situations, the decision was 
reached that it would be fruitless to attempt to devise specific 
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and definite legislation until there had been opportunity to 
discuss the venture philosophically, theoretically, and prac- 
tically. The principles, which to the Committee it seemed 
wise to adopt, should be subjected to close and critical 
scrutiny. The objectives should be dissected and torn apart 
so that defects and deficiencies might be apprehended. If 
pharmacy laws are to be broadly rewritten, they must of 
necessity be broadly expanded, and this will precipitate much 
broadened matters of administration and enforcement. 

This being the situation, the Committee will attempt to 
do not more in this report than to submit basic principles for 
discussion, comment and criticism. Once there can be 
unanimity, or at least majority of opinion in respect to basic 
concepts of philosophy and objectives, the actual vehicle in 
which these are combined, would seem a matter of little diffi- 


culty. 


2. Should an Attempt be Made to Extend the Powers of Boards 
of Pharmacy? 

It was accepted as a guiding principle that the pharmacy 
acts as now written are much too limited in their field 
of activity. With few exceptions, the pharmacy acts are 
concerned only with conditions met with in the retail drug 
store, notwithstanding the fact that the practice of pharmacy 
is engaged in throughout the whole drug industry. It, there- 
fore, would seem to follow that if the public is to receive 
the proper protection in the matter of drugs and medicines, 
that protection should begin with the conditions surrounding 
the manufacture of drug products, should also be observed in 
wholesale drug houses, and finally work in the manifold 
operations of the retail drug store. 

A modernized pharmacy act should apply to the practice 
of pharmacy throughout the entire drug industry. It should 
control manufacturing operations personnel and other condi- 
tions entering into the large scale production of drugs and 
medicines. It should also contro] those operations within 
wholesale drug establishments which call for professional 
knowledge and skill, and should be given still greater authority 
in the practice of pharmacy and the many related activities 
of the retail drug store. It should, of course, also provide 
basically sound definitions for the subject matter of the act, 
deal with educational] standards, conditions of practice, re- 
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quirements for Board membership, penalties for violations, 
the granting of permits to manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and other matters having a bearing upon pharmaceu- 
tical practice. 

There is some question whether the pharmacy act itself 
should be so comprehensive as to deal with matters of sub- 
stitution, restrictions upon the sale of barbiturates, exempt 
narcotics, poisons, and other closely related matters. This 
particular phase of the subject will be dealt with in later 
portions of this report. 


2. Should an Attempt be Made to Extend the Powers of Phar- 
macy? 
a. Will this purpose be better served by setting up a Department 
of Pharmacy in each state? 

Admitting for the purpose of this report, that the state 
pharmacy acts are too limited in their scope, and that they 
should be expanded to encompass al] branches of pharmacy 
and the drug industry, then what agency or type of agency 
should be set up for their administration? 

First of all, it is believed that the Board of Pharmacy, 
as now constituted, is not well suited for this enlarged 
administrative function. The members are all engaged in 
the operation of retail drug stores, and could not give their 
time to the work even if they had the broad grasp of the 
conditions which would necessarily be required. Few 
Boards are adequately financed for their present work and 
thus could not, under existing conditions, assume these greatly 
expanded duties. Then too, many of the new duties contem- 
plated would be substantially different from those which 
ordinarily are performed by boards of pharmacy and would 
require much expert knowledge and general information 
which is not now demanded of the examining boards. 

Somewhat for this reason, the Committee has given some 
thought to the desirability and practicability of setting up a 
Department of Pharmacy, to embrace the existing Board of 
Pharmacy as the examining agency, and to assume full author- 
ity and responsibility for the sound administration of the law. 
This Department would serve in the drug industry much 
as the State Roads Commission, the Public Service Commis- 
sion, State Accident Commission, and the State Banking 
Commission do in theirs. It would be the policy making 
body, as well as the agency vested with wide discretionary 
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powers in the administration of the law. The Department 
would issue permits to engage in manufacturing or whole- 
saling of drugs and medicines, and for the operation of retail 
drug stores. It would have jurisdiction over pharmaceutical 
education, and would be the fountain head of pharmaceutical 
legislation. It would have power to revoke or suspend for 
cause, all permits, licenses or certificates. It would have 
authority to prescribe standards of manufacturing equip- 
ment and personnel, and supervision over the premises and 
facilities used in the production of drugs and medicines. It 
would have authority over wholesaling, in so far as this was 
necessary for the protection of the public. It would have 
authority over the technical and professional work of the 
drug store, including technical and professional equipment, 
sanitation, location, professional personnel, as well as all 
other factors having a bearing upon professional pharma- 
ceutical practice. 

The Department of Pharmacy should be made up of practic- 
ing pharmacists, pharmaceutical educators, representatives 
of the drug industry, and members of the public. Inasmuch 
as the Department would formulate matters of policy and 
originate matters of legislation, it should be fully representa- 
tive of pharmacy and the drug industry. The public should 
be given a place in the Department and a voice in its affairs. 

It will be observed at once that any such Department of 
Pharmacy which will be in position to really do the work 
expected of it and to be in a comparable position with other 
branches of the state government, will require financing far 
beyond that now given to the usual state board. It is be- 
lieved, however, that some such agency must be set up if 
there is to be the proper administration of pharmacy in its 
many phases. 

b. By extending the powers of Boards of Pharmacy as now con- 

stituted ? 

Certainly, if the limits of the present pharmacy acts are 
to be extended and it is considered inadvisable or impractical 
to set up an agency similar to the Department of Pharmacy 
discussed above, it would seem necessary to expand the powers 
of Boards of Pharmacy as now constituted. Necessarily, if 
the pharmacy act is to include the operation of the drug 
industry as a whole, additional powers of inspection must 
be conferred, an adequate inspection service built up, and 
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consistent contacts maintained in all parts of the field. Also, 
this broadened scope of the pharmacy law, as observed 
above, calls for knowledge of a more or less expert character 
which may or may not be possessed by the average Board 
of Pharmacy membership. 

Then too, in many states there is some doubt as to the 
powers of the boards as now maintained. The view is some- 
times held that the Board is purely an examining body 
and in those instances where the law itself does not specify 
the duties of the Board, there is some question as to the 
right of the Board to engage in enforcement work as such. 
In most of the states drug stores may operate only under 
permits granted by the Board and there is some doubt as to 
the actual powers of the Board in the performance of this 
function. The question arises, is it vested with discretionary 
powers or must it grant the permit as a matter of course. 

There is some evidence and much logic on the side that 
the power to grant a permit carries with it the right to 
refuse, but in order that this might be settled, the powers of 
Boards of Pharmacy should be extended to specifically grant 
discretionary powers in this respect. Necessarily, the powers 
of the Board of Pharmacy must be broad enough to 
enable it to meet any and all of the conditions which are met 
with in the administration and enforcement of the law. 

c. Should the Department of Pharmacy or the Board of Pharmacy 

provide for lay membership? 

There is bound to be diversity of opinion in this respect 
and there is no precedent so far as this Committee knows, 
for the appointment of lay members to professional licensing 
boards. In the event, however, that it should be considered 
desirable to establish a Department of Pharmacy in the 
various states, which Department would be vested with 
powers far beyond those now enjoyed by the Board of 
Pharmacy, it would seem highly desirable to provide for 
lay membership. 

The question of lay membership, however, should not be 
idly dismissed because it is becoming more and more desirable 
for the public to have an understanding of the problems 
with which the various public health professions are con- 
fronted. The proper kind of lay membership might form a 
much desired contact with the public and serve as the 
medium for interpreting professional problems to the lay 
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mind. Then again, the lay membership would serve to reduce 
the criticism that Boards of Pharmacy, due to their peculiar 
makeup, are acting in their self interest when they propose 
legislation which, on the surface at any rate, would seem 
to be of particular benefit to pharmacists themselves. 

It has been said that pharmaceutical programs could be 
more satisfactorily interpreted to the legislatures by inter- 
ested members of the public rather than by members of the 
profession itself. The question is, of course, debatable and 
the Committee has come to no conclusion regarding it, but 
it should be considered and discussed simply because of the 
practical benefits which might accrue from having this tieup 
with the public. 

The American public is much more public health conscious 
than ever before and this fact underlies much of the progress 
which has been made in the field of public health administra- 
tion. Consumer groups are much more alert to the sig- 
nificance of public health regulation and control and have 
done much to advance this field of activity to its present 
high plane. It might be wise to enlist the support of this 
great body of influence and opinion in moves looking to the 
betterment of pharmaceutical legislation and control. 


3. Requirements For Board of Pharmacy Membership. 
(Educational, experience, competitive examinations, etc.) 

A discussion of these points must embrace the many 
diversified conditions which go to make up the practice of 
pharmacy in the various branches of the drug industry and 
particularly is this true if there is to be a modernization of 
pharmacy laws in the real sense of the term. 

The question of requirements becomes of greater sig- 
nificance when seen in contrast with the great advances 
which are taking place in pharmaceutical education, as well 
as in the various other sciences which underlie the drug 
industry. The matter of educational qualifications, profes- 
sional experience, particular aptitude, interest in educa- 
tional progress, familiarty with trade and industrial develop- 
ments in the field, these, and many more questions must 
have consideration when attempting to set up the basic 
legal qualifications which a Board member should possess. 

The view has been expressed that it might be well to 
select Board members on a competitive basis similar to the 
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plan followed in the civil service and in those states where 
there are departments of employment and registration. The 
advantages of such a system are manifest. 

One of the major defects in the Board of Pharmacy set 
up at present is the fact that in many states Board member- 
ship is given as a reward for political activity or activity 
of various kinds within the state pharmaceutical association, 
or on the basis of personal popularity. Certainly, none of 
these methods have a place in the picture and many of them 
are bound to be detrimental to the purposes which the Board 
of Pharmacy is designed to serve. If possible, effort should 
be made to make the Boards free from political control and 
free from the control of pharmacists themselves. 

Boards of Pharmacy frequently are called upon to act 
in a semi-judicia] capacity and they have the benefit of the 
general rule of law applicable to administrative boards, that 
their conclusions are final in matters under their jurisdiction 
except in those cases where the Boards have acted arbitrarily 
or where fraud can be shown. It is believed that in those 
states where there are agencies set up to pass upon the 
qualifications of those entering the service of the state it 
would be well to require prospective board members to file 
a complete statement regarding their education, experience, 
and other qualifications, so that they might be selected on 
the basis of merit such as is done in the state service as a 
whole. 

The Committee particularly desires to stress the necessity 
of building board membership upon a sound foundation so 
that the members themselves may be reasonably qualified 
to perform the very important duties with which they are 
already burdened and the more expanded duties which they 
are likely to be asked to undertake. 


4. How Should Practical Experience be Approached? 
a. Before and/or after college graduation? 

The question of drug store experience has always been 
a very live one and in spite of all that has been said and 
written about it, it still enjoys an unsatisfactory status as 
one of the important constituents entering into the training 
of pharmacists. As the period of pharmaceutical education 
has lengthened, there has been a proportionate drop in the 
amount of practical experience required. Before college 
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graduation became compulsory, four years of drug store 
experience was the legal requirement for admittance to the 
examination. When the two year course was established, the 
practical experience requirement was dropped to three years. 
With the three year college course, the experience require- 
ment was dropped to two years, and with the four year 
course, the practical experience requirement has been reduced 
to one year. 

While there is complete agreement on the proposition that 
the period of preparation should not be unduly prolonged, 
nevertheless it must be admitted that the great retail drug 
group has not been altogether satisfied with the drastic 
reduction in the amount of practical experience underlying 
registration and it is because of this dissatisfaction that the 
question of practical experience remains as much alive as ever. 
The Committee gave consideration, however, to the various 
phases of this subject which are now more or less in the 
forefront of pharmaceutical discussion and which have a 
real part in any rea] study of the moderniaztion of pharmacy 
laws. 

The Committee seemed to feel that a student would 
be better qualified for pharmaceutical studies if he had had 
some period of worthwhile drug store experience prior to 
matriculation, although it was pointed out that several promi- 
nent pharmaceutical educators have expressed the view that 
they would much prefer students with no drug store experience 
at all. 

b. During the college course. 

If there was any real virtue in the old two year system 
of pharmaceutical education during which a student was 
in college on alternate days and working in a drug store 
on the other days, it was, in theory at any rate, that the 
student was able to interpret his college training in the 
‘ight of his actvities in the drug store. A similar system is 
now in effect in other fields, particularly engineering, under 
which the student spends a certain amount of time in college 
and then a certain amount of time in the field. 

However, it is believed that the demands upon the present 
college of pharmacy students are so heavy that it would be 
most unwise to place upon him the further burden of gain- 
ing drug store experience while in college. There is probably 
no great objection to his doing so in the event that he finds 
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it possible to do so without too great a sacrifice of the time 
which his technical and scientific studies require but it 
should not be made a requirement of the law. 

A study of employment among students in other pro- 
fessional pursuits will show that the pharmacy student, cer- 
tainly in our larger cities, devotes much greater time to 
extra curricular activities than is generally the case. This 
fact has not been given the importance that it deserves be- 
cause undoubtedly it has a bearing upon low standards of 
scholarship and it undoubtedly has a bearing upon the much 
higher percentage of college of pharmacy graduates failing 
State Board examinations than is true in other professional 
fields. 

ec. Vacation months. 

There is a growing opinion that students should be re- 
quired to secure drug store employment during vacation 
months. Of course, this is open to objection on the ground 
that after eight months of a heavy college load a real vaca- 
tion should be had. However, giving credit for experience 
obtained during vacation months will stimulate students to 
secure drug store employment and will serve in a sense as an 
orientation course. 

Such a plan also has the advantage of permitting the 
student to obtain the requisite one year of drug store 
experience within the four year college period. 

d. Interne basis. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of drug store experience ob- 
tained prior to college matriculation for the most part, and 
the disadvantages of requiring drug store experience to be 
obtained concurrent with college training, there is some 
belief that drug store experience is best obtained after 
college graduation, similar to the interne system now in 
effect in medicine. One objection to this of course, is that 
it is simply an extra requirement beyond the four years of 
college training. However, it would seem to be clear that 
practical drug store experience obtained after college gradua- 
tion would be of far greater value because the student 
would have finished his educational preparation and thus 
would be more mature in his point of view and thus able 
to obtain more real benefit from drug store experience than 
at any other time. 
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e. Supervised experience. 

The Committee is aware that drug store experience as now 
obtainable has been the subject of severe criticism as a 
worthwhile factor in the educational training of a pharmacist. 
The drug store has become largely commercial, many of its 
activities having no relationship to the practice of pharmacy, 
nor to the subject matter of the college of pharmacy curricu- 
lum. 

For this reason, the view has been expressed that unless 
drug store experience can be standardized and supervised, it 
should not be required as one of the bases for registration. 
The idea is not altogether new because for some years in 
various parts of the country, attempts have been made to 
develop a system of supervised experience. 

At the University of Nebraska some years ago, drug 
store experience was made a credit course in the college of 
pharmacy curriculum and an attempt was made to make it 
of real value in the educational program. 

In New Jersey a valuable exepriment is now being made 
under which drug store experience may be obtained only after 
college graduation and in drug stores particularly approved 
for that purpose, the student being at all times under the 
supervision of the Board of Pharmacy. 

f. Five years experience after registration before legally qualified 

to manage or conduct a drug store. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of one year of drug store 
experience now in effect as affording an understanding of 
retail conditions actually desired, there has for some time 
been impressive opinion in support of the proposition that 
at least five years of real drug store experience should be 
demanded before the newly registered pharmacist should be 
permitted to qualify for the ownership or the managership 
of a retail drug store. Those who subscribe to this view 
would admit the college graduate to the State Board examina- 
tion immediately upon graduation and would give him a 
certificate of registration by requiring that he obtain five 
years of additional drug store experience before being fully 
qualified. To many, this will seem an extreme view and as 
an arbitrary and unnecessary burden. 

However, it must be admitted that such a procedure would 
insure a much higher type of drug store proprietor and would, 
at the same time, produce a type of pharmacist much more 
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familiar with economic conditions and thus much more able 
to make a place for himself in the intensive competition 
situation which has developed. 

Whether this latter phase is within the purview of phar- 
maceutical legislation as such, is open to question. However, 
all of these various aspects of practical drug store experience, 
and perhaps several others, should be given close study and 
consideration before they are included as a legal require- 
ment in the training of the pharmacist. 


5. Confining the Sale of Drugs and Medicines to Pharmacists. 


One of the objects of a modern pharmacy act should be to 
confine the distribution of drugs, medicines, and medical 
supplies to pharmacists. The present situation under which 
medicinal preparations may be sold by any and every kind 
of person, in any and every kind of establishment, under 
any and all conditions, is fast becoming intolerable. It is 
detrimental to the interests of pharmacy on the one hand, 
and detrimental to the public welfare on the other. The 
most elementary conception of the purposes for which drugs 
and medicines are required is sufficient to warrant placing 
their exclusive distribution in the hands of persons technically 
and professionally competent. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that public health agencies, entirely free 
from pharmaceutical bias or contro] are coming to the same 
point of view. The New Hampshire Health News, the official 
publication of the Board of Health of that State, takes this 
position in its July, 1937 issue: “The curtailment of the 
promiscuous sale of drugs by those not trained in the science 
of pharmacy can be put down as a definite public health 
need.” 

This topic was also the subject of consideration by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care and its conclusion on 
the subject is presented in the following quotation from its 
final report: 


“Drugs and medicines and medical supplies are essential to an 
adequate medical service, both therapeutic and preventive. Most 
of them are dangerous if unwisely employed. The preparation, 
standardization, and distribution of drugs, medicines, and medical 
supplies should be limited as far as possible, to pharmacists who 
are prepared by education and training to render this responsible 
service and to protect the public against abuse.” 


The following plans and methods for confining drugs and 
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medicine to pharmacists are suggested for study, consideration 

and debate: 

1. Legislation authorizing the State Board of Pharmacy, or 
the Department of Pharmacy to designate those medicinal 
preparations which may be sold hy others than registered 
pharmacists. Of course, this might be open to attack on 
the ground that it constitutes an unlawful delegation of 
legislative authority. However, it is believed that this 
legal objection might be overcome by a clear statement of 
the purpose for which the authority is granted, with an 
equally clear statement of policy laid down by the legis- 
lature itself. 

Aside from the authority conferred in the foregoing para- 
graph, the legislature itself might confine the distribution of 
drugs and medicines to pharmacists on any or all of the 
following grounds: 

(a) Drugs and medicines which are prone to deterioration, and which 
deterioration can be controlled and retarded by proper conditions 
of storage. 

(b) Drugs and medicines containing opium, its compounds or deriva- 
tives in any proportion whatsoever. 

(c) All drugs and medicines which are poisonous, habit forming, or 
deleterious, together with all compounds and preparations which 
contain them in any proportion whatsoever. 

(d) Drugs and medicines having hypnotic properties, such as the 
barbituric acid compounds, chloral, paraldehyde, acetanilid, 
bromides, and many others coming within this broad classifica- 
tion. 

(e) All medicinal preparations recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary, -as the makeup and 
formulae of these products are unknown to the rank and file 
of merchants, but are quite familiar to pharmacists. 

(f) All drugs, medicines and medicinal compounds, whether proprietary 
or not, that are used mostly by physicians in the treatment of 
disease, which are not safe or suitable for self medication in the 
absence of medical advice, and which are never advertised to the 
public for self medication. 

(g) Drugs and medicines which while not dangerous in the ordinary 
conditions of use, but which are potentially dangerous when 
used for purposes other than for which they are primarily in- 
tended. 

(h) A clear, concise differentiation between “proprietary” and “patent” 
when applied to medicinal preparations. Proprietary should be 
restricted to those medicinal preparations which are proprietary in 
character; are used largely by physicians in the treatment of 
disease; which are not intended for self medication; which are 
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never advertised direct to the public by the manufacturers for 
self medication; and which are not in fact suited for self medica- 
tion in the absence of competent medical advice. At the present 
time “patent” and “proprietary” are synonymous terms, both 
in all pharmacy acts, as well as in judicial opinions in which 
the terms have been construed. Simply as an illustration of the 
absurdity of the existing conditions, let me state that while many 
Boards of Pharmacy have been advising pharmacists to confine 
the distribution of sulfanilamide to physicians’ prescriptions, this 
drug may be sold by grocers, hardware dealers, etc., in most 
states, if indeed not all, without the slightest legal restraint or 
restriction. 

(i) Confining the sale of designated drugs, their compounds, deriva- 
tives, or preparations to physicians’ prescriptions. 
While this method is always effective in confining the sale and 
distribution of drug products to pharmacists it is on the whole con- 
sidered unsatisfactory as there are many drug products which 
may be safely distributed to the public through the hands of 
pharmacists themselves. 

No doubt there could be other means or methods suggested 
for confining the distribution of drugs and medicines to phar- 
macists, but those above set out, it is believed, could be 
sustained as a valid exercise of the police power of the state, 


and thus not open to objection on constitutional grounds. 


6. Should the Sale of Drugs and Medicines be Confined to 
Registered Pharmacists Alone as Distinguished from Unregis- 
tered Clerks? 

One of the major objections raised to restricting the sale 
of drugs and medicines to pharmacists has been that these 
products would not be sold by registered pharmacists exclu- 
sively but in many instances would be sold by the same type 
of unregistered personnel which is employed in grocery stores 
and similar establishments. 

It is not believed that there is much validity to this con- 
tention because the drug store employee, whether registered 
or not, is at all times accessible to the registered phar- 
macist and during the course of his employment is certain 
to obtain much valuable information with respect to the 
products which the drug store sells. However, it is believed 
that there are many types of drug products which should be 
handled by the registered parmacist only, such as poisons, 
preparations containing exempt narcotics, and other potent 
and potentially dangerous drugs. In some states legislation 
to this effect has been enacted. 


} 
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Some thought should be given to the matter, because one 
of the provisions of many of the state pharmacy acts is one 
which makes the pharmacist responsible for the quality of 
drugs and medicines handled by him, except those sold in 
the manufacturers original packages and those of patent 
and proprietary character, and in at least one instance, this 
provision has resulted in having the pharmacy acts declared 
unconstitutional. 


It would seem that if pharmacists are to be vested with 
exclusive control over the distribution of drugs and medicines, 
then the public should have the right to demand that the 
pharmacist should exercise his professional skill and judg- 
ment in the products which he distributes. 

During the year the Committee gave close study to phar- 
maceutical legislation enacted in the varous states and to 
the cases involving provisions of pharmacy acts which were 
decided during the year in the state courts. For the most 
part there was no major pharmaceutical legislation enacted 
and none, so far as the Committee could learn, which dealt 
with new and original features. Many state pharmacy acts 
were amended in some important particulars but none of these 
went so far as to change the existing pattern. There were, 
however, a number of important Supreme Court decisions 
involving various features of existing pharmacy laws. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana decided a case involving 
the legal significance of the term “drug store”. The term 
is not defined in the Indiana Pharmacy Act and thus the 
Court was compelled to define it in the-light of common 
usage and common experience. 

The complainant was the State Board of Pharmacy and 
the defendant was a perfume shop of the more or less 
routine kind. The Court held that a perfume shop was a 
pharmacy under the law of that state and as such, was sub- 
ject to all the provisions of the pharmacy act. 

This case should certainly be helpful as it will aid in con- 
trolling these borderline types of retail institutions. 

In New Jersey, an important case was decided which 
will be useful in distinguishing patent medicines from those 
officially recognized. That case involved the legal status of a 
preparation known as Duke’s Citro-Tartrate of Magnesia 
and the contention was made that this was a proprietary 
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medicine and thus could be sold under the exempt provisions 

of the pharmacy act. The Court sustained the contention 

of the New Jersey Board of Pharmacy that the product was 

an adulterated Citrate of Magnesia and thus its sale was 
not within the exemptions so claimed. 

Another very important case was decided by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts and involved a petition of a depart- 
ment store and a chain drug store for a permit to maintain 
an eating establishment in that state. The licensing auth- 
orities refused the permit on the ground that it resulted in 
underselling competitors, thus causing a lessening of the 
quality of the food sold by competitors. 

One of the provisions of the statute involved was to the 
effect that the licensing authorities need not issue the permit 
if in its judgment, the public convenience did not require it. 

In the opinion the Court pointed out the historical back- 
ground of innkeepers, stating that such a business has 
always been regarded as a public business and thus was 
subject to public regulation and control. The court, how- 
ever, sustained the licensing authority in full and this case 
is of interest because it may be that the principles enunciated 
may be applicable to the law under which Boards of Phar- 
macy are required to grant permits for the operation of 
retail drug stores. 

Another case was decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in which the “open formula” law applicable to the 
constitution of fertilizers sold in the State of California was 
construed. This Act required the manufacturer of fertilizers 
to state his formula on the container of his product. 

This Act was bitterly contested by fertilizer manufacturers 
on the ground that it was a violation of the due process clause 
of the constitution and thus was invalid. The Act was 
sustained by the United States Supreme Court and in the 
course of the opinion, Mr. Justice McReynolds, speaking for 
the court said: 

“The right of a manufacturer to maintain secrecy as to his 
compounds and processes must be held subject to the right of the 
State, in the exercise of its police power and in promotion of 
fair dealing, to require that the nature of the product be fairly 
set forth.” 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court, up- 
holding the validity of the California Fair Trade Act made 
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some far reaching statements regarding property rights and 
trade marks and this too, it is believed, may be helpful in 
solving some of our most pressing problems. 

In the course of the decision the Court said: 

“We are here dealing not with a commodity alone, but with a 
commodity plus the brand or trade-mark which it bears as evidence 
of its origin and of the quality of the commodity for which the 
brand or trade-mark stands. Appellants own the commodity; they 
do not own the mark or the good will that the mark symbolizes. 
And good will is property in a very real sense, injury to which, 
like injury to any other species of property, is a proper subject for 
legislation. Good will is a valuable contributing aid to business— 
sometimes the most valuable contributing asset of the producer or 
distributor of commodities. And distinctive trade-marks, labels, and 
brands are legitimate aids to the creation or enlargement of such 
good will. It is well settled that the proprietor of the good will 
‘is entitled to protection as against one who attempts to deprive 
him of the benefits resulting from the same, by using his labels 
and trade-mark without his consent and authority.” 

The point has already been made that this decision might 
be seized upon by manufacturers, were they so disposed, to 
prevent the sale of their products by persons acting with- 
out their consent and under conditions which might result 
in injuring their good will. 

The principles laid down in this opinion are undoubtedly 
a precedent for legislation requiring the disclosure of in- 
gredients of medicinal preparations in the event that the 
legislatures of the several states were to enact legislation 
leading to that end. 

Second only to the requirements of the law itself, are the 
means of administration and enforcement. Inasmuch as 
pharmacy is a public health profession and deals with com- 
modities and services essential to the public welfare, it would 
seem desirable to place the administration and enforcement 
of pharmacy laws under some public health group, such as 
the State Department of Health or some similar agency. 

There are bound to be differences of opinion on this point 
which should be debated and thoroughly understood. Of 
course, this question will be of academic interest only in the 
event that a Department of Pharmacy as above discussed 
is set up. At any rate, there are decided advantages to phar- 
macy if its program can be pushed ahead as a part of the 
general public health program. 

In order to expedite this movement as well as to gain 
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other advantages to such a course, provision should be made 
for giving pharmacy representation in public health agencies 
of the several states. This would give pharmacy a voice in 
the public health program and would be of material aid and 
assistance in raising the prestige of the profession itself. 


The Committee had this under consideration as it feels 
that it involves principles basic to the success of any attempt 
to bring pharmaceutical legislation abreast of the time. 


The Committee wishes to express its appreciation to the 
various State Pharmaceutical Associations and State Boards 
of Pharmacy for their help and cooperation. 

Copies of existing pharmacy laws were obtained from them 
and all of this material, together with comments, many of 
which were very helpful, were given careful study and served 
as a basis for much of the work which the Committee car- 
ried on. 


An Addendum to the Report 
ARTHUR D. BAKER 
Denver, Colorado 


I have deemed it best to submit my ideas concerning the ideal uni- 
form pharmacy law in the form of a written address. During the 
eight years I have been Secretary of the Colorado State Board of 
Pharmacy it has been my privilege to be able to devote some of my 
time to thought on the ideal pharmacy law. 


1. In my opinion, the uniform pharmacy law should provide 
that the State Pharmaceutical Association of each state shall every 
two years nominate five to fifteen men, members of the Association and 
registered pharmacists in such state for a period of at least ten years, 
from which list the Governor shall be directed to appoint vacancies 
on the State Board of Pharmacy. This provision protects, so far as 
it is possible to do, the drug trade from the lax methods of thinking 
of professional politicians. 

2. The uniform pharmacy law should define a “wholesale druggist” 
and should set forth certain conditions upon which a license as a whole- 
saler should be granted. The main condition should be that the 
wholesaler should stock a representative assortment of pharmaceutical 
merchandise and medicinal room equipment sufficient to satisfy the 
daily requirements of the retail drug trade. I make this suggestion 
as to the wholesalers because of the fact that recently in Denver a 
surgical supply house stocked a line of pharmaceuticals and sold them 
wholesale to the medical profession with whom they have dealt for 
years in satisfying their surgical supply needs This resulted in an 
extremely unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
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8. The uniform pharmacy law should provide for apprentice 
registration, even though most states now have college graduation pre- 
requisite laws. This apprentice registration should make it com- 
pulsory upon the students in universities to register as apprentices at 
the time they matriculate in the university so that the State Board 
of Pharmacy would have a tabulated record of the places in which 
their practical experiece was obtained. The apprentice section should 
be so worded that the apprentice would be required to declare his in- 
tention of pursuing a pharmaceutical education before his apprentice- 
ship registration is granted. This provision would prevent abuses 
of our existing apprenticeship laws because of the practice of some 
of our large mass merchandising drug concerns of utilizing apprentice- 
ship registration for the purpose of evading the employment of more 
than one registered pharmacist. 

4. The uniform pharmacy law should, in addition to the appren- 
ticeship provision, require that no direct sale of drugs, medicines, or 
poisons be made except by a registered pharmacist or assistant phar- 
macist personally. We have not sought such a provision in our 
Colorado laws to date because of the immense territorial extent of our 
state and our relatively small population. This provision, however, 
should be included as rapidly as possible in the uniform pharmacy 
law to be passed by the several states. 

5. The uniform pharmacy law should require that the Board of 
Pharmacy include in the subjects of its examinations Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence, defining that term as the subject involving a knowledge 
of all the state laws applying to the conduct of a pharmacy in that 
state. By this I mean the laws of the various Boards of Health, Pure 
Food and Drug Laws, laws relating to the sale of contraceptives, laws 
relating to reports of physicians as to persons afflicted with venereal 
diseases, etc. It has been my experience that knowledge of the laws 
is the most necessary part in the successful conducting of a modern 
pharmacy, and that it is a subject least known by the applicants for a 
license as a registered pharmacist. 

6. The uniform pharmacy law, of course, should embrace a com- 
prehensive poison law, sufficiently flexible so that the list of the 
poisons enumerated therein could be enlarged or reduced as certain 
exigencies demand. For illustration: In Colorado during the past 
year, several cases of poisoning by the use of Dinitrophenol were 
reported. Under the authority granted to the Board of Pharmacy by 
our Poison Law, the Colorado State Board of Pharmacy added 
Dinitrophenol to the list of poisons, and this condition was speedily 
remedied. I might add that the confidence of the people of the state 
of Colorado in the efficacy of our Pharmacy Laws was enormously 
strengthened by this exercise of the authority granted to the Colorado 
Board by our Poison Law. 

7. The uniform pharmacy law should provide that no license be 
issued to conduct a pharmacy unless such pharmacy is properly 
equipped to supply the daily drug and medical supply needs of the 
inhabitants of the community in which the place of business sought 
to be licensed is intended to be conducted. Such a provision pre- 
vents the springing up of the so-called “fly-by-night” drug stores, 
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and impresses upon the proprietor of the place of business licensed the 
realization that the law insists that he be able to conduct a public 
service institution in the event that a license is granted him. 

8. A uniform Hypnotic Drug Law and a uniform Narcotic Law 
well might be included in the uniform pharmacy law. It has grad- 
ually become by conviction that all regulatory laws concerning drugs, 
hypnotic, narcotic, poisonous, or otherwise, should be administered by 
the one authority, the State Board of Pharmacy. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that a uniform phar- 
macy law will not solve our problems unless as much attention 
is devoted to the education of our various Boards of Pharmacy to the 
problems of law enforcement as is given by us to the actual language 
utilized in the law. The education of the public to the need for phar- 
macy law enforcement is extremely important. Patience on the part 
of the inspectors for the various Boards of Pharmacy in educating 
the licensed pharmacist and pharmacies as to the new regulations is 
very important. It is my firm conviction that this Association 
should it succeed in securing the enactment of uniform pharmacy laws, 
should devote its earnest consideration to a comprehensive program 
of educating Boards of Pharmacy in proper methods of law enforce- 
ment. 


A Personal Message from a New President 


The School of Pharmacy in Montana has steadily worked over a 
period of years to raise the standards in the profession in Montana. It 
has been slow work as it is in any frontier state with many small, far 
flung settlements. Even hampered by inadequate classroom and labora- 
tory facilities, the Pharmacy School at Missoula has repeatedly revised 
curriculum and course content, until now the graduates of the Pharmacy 
School have a far sounder training in the basic courses and in technical 
pharmaceutical courses than they ever had before. Montanans have at 
their call the professional services of highly skilled young men and 
women in their drug stores. 

With the possibility of securing in the near future a new Pharmacy- 
Chemistry Building on the campus of Montana State University, con- 
taining adequate classrooms, laboratories, storerooms, and offices, 
this onward drive to give Montana in the future what more eastern 
states have had in the past, will take added impetus. The University 
is proud of its Pharmacy graduates, and wants them to visit the 
campus from time to time and watch the growth of its physical plant 
and its student body. When these pharmacists realize that they are 
really a part of the organization, then they may very effectively help 
in its development. 

George Finlay Simmons, President. 
The University of Montana. 
(This Journal congratulates Montana for the words of encouragement 
and wisdom from its new President. We would all be grateful for a 
similar message from each of our presidents. The Editor). 
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Summary of Proceedings of the 1937 Meeting of 
The American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy* 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy was held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, August 16 and 17, 1937. One 
hundred and twenty-eight representatives from 44 member- 
colleges were in attendance and at least 20 representatives of 
non-member colleges were present at some of the sessions. 

President Crockett made the following special appoint- 


ments: 


Chaplain: Gordon L. Curry; Committee on Resolutions: Charles B. 
Jordan, B. V. Christensen, Robert C. Wilson; Committee on Nomina- 
tions: Clair A. Dye, Glenn L. Jenkins, Henry M. Burlage; Auditing 
Committee: Ralph E. Terry, Charles J. Fuhrmann, Elmer L. Hammond. 


Address of the President 

President Crockett, in his address, directed attention to 
some of the more recent accomplishments of the Association, 
warned against loss of balance in what is undertaken, made 
some suggestions concerning selection of students and urged 
more attention to training men and women for institutional 
pharmacy. His recommendations were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. The address itself appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 

Secretary Cooper reported a membership of 55 colleges 
with one in arrears for two years’ dues. There have been 204 
subscriptions to the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, bringing in $412.55. Total expenditure for the 
three issues, totaling 398 pages, has been $1,063.35, leaving 
$650.80 expense to the Association. In contrast to this, getting 
out the 1935 Proceedings, totaling 225 pages, cost $808.35. 

The balance in the checking account is $1,700.21. In ad- 
dition to this, there are $8,940.11 in government bonds and a 


*This summary is printed in order to give at the beginning of the 
year a brief description of all that was done at the annual meeting. 
Details of the work of the Association, its committees and conferences 
will be found later in this issue and in future issues. 
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savings account. The report was accepted and the committee 
appointed to audit the accounts found them to be correct. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


Dean Little, Chairman of the Executive Committee, sub- 
mitted a summary of entering students in member-colleges. 
The entering students for the college year 1936-37 numbered 
2,232. This is a decrease of a little less than 5 per cent 
while the figures for 1935-36 were an increase of 8 per cent 
over 1934-35. 

Names and addresses of students to whom degrees were 
awarded were submitted by all colleges. A summary of the 
information is as follows: 

Graduates from the four-year course...................... 1128 
Pharmaceutical Chemist ............... 
Master of Science in Pharmacy.. 
Master of Science......... 1 
Doctor of Philosophy ................... 


Master of Science in Pharmacy 
Doctor of Philosophy.................. 
Doctor of Science..................... —_ 
The report directed attention to the establishment of the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education and discussed 
at some length special work which is being carried on at 
various member-colleges. The report was accepted. 


& 


Report of the Committee on Curriculum and 
Teaching Methods 


Dr. Burlage, Chairman, reported that the Committee had 
tried to determine to what extent the colleges are adhering 
to the minimum requirements of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. 

The report was accepted, the recommendations referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions and the Committee given 
a vote of thanks. 


Report of the Committee on Activities of 
Students and Alumni 
Dean Ziefie, Chairman, reported an extensive survey of 


extracurricular activities in both member- and non-member 
colleges. With few exceptions colleges are stressing these 
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activities and making an effort to keep in contact with their 
alumni. Activities that seem to offer particular possibilities 
were discussed. The report was accepted. 


Report of the Delegate to the American 
Council on Education 


Dr. R. A. Lyman presented a paper directing attention to 
some significant things in the work of the Council. The 
discontinuance of the Committee on the Study of Pharmacy 
seems to indicate that the Council feels that pharmacy is on 
the way to making a distinct contribution in its own field. 
A Conference on Professional Education was established 
with Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the University of 
Cincinnati as Chairman. At a meeting held in Washington 
May 6, those problems which are common to the professions 
were discussed. It was attended by representatives of medi- 
cine, pharmacy, dentistry, engineering and education. 

At the next Conference the subjects to be discussed are: 

1. How far should preliminary education be required of all pro- 

fessions? 

2. How may the ethics of the professions be promoted? 

3. How may universities be influenced in matters concerning pro- 

fessional education? 

Dr. Alexander Ruthven, President of the University of 
Michigan, stressed the danger of schools and universities 
losing their freedom through the accepting of federal grants 
and easy money from other sources which tend toward polit- 
ical domination of our education system. 


Report of the Committee on Relation of 
Boards and Colleges 


Dean Muldoon, General Chairman, pointed out some of 
the outstanding accomplishments of the district meetings. 
The report was accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Libraries 


Dr. Lee, Chairman, submitted a report which was a con- 
tinuation of that of a year ago. The Committee has worked 
for two years on a project to prepare a complete list of ac- 
ceptable abbreviations of all the journals of pharmacy and 
those closely related. After the list is edited it will be pub- 
lished. The report was accepted. 
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Report of the Committee on Problems and Plans 


The report presented by Dr. Lyman, discussed the work 
of the Committee for the year and announced the completion 
of two studies undertaken, namely: “A Detailed Study of 
the Extent of the Teaching of Pharmacology in the Colleges 
of Pharmacy” by Dr. James Madison Dille of the College of 
Pharmacy of the University of Washington; and a study of 
“Foreign Educational Requirements for the Practice of Phar- 
macy” by Professor Ernest Stuhr of the Oregon State College. 

Other studies are in progress, dealing with the methods 
of selecting a finer type of student for the study of pharmacy 
and a study of the problems of deterioration of medicinal 
products and preparations. 


Report of Committee on Pharmacy Predictive 
and Achievement Tests 


Dr. Klemme, Chairman, reported that a detailed plan 
for the study of pharmacy aptitude tests had been formu- 
lated and submitted to the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the American Council on Education for criticism, 
which Committee referred it back and appointed Dr. W. W. 
Charters to act as an advisor in revision of the plan. The 
revised plan calls for an exhaustive study of measurements 
of achievements in pharmaceutical education. The report 
was adopted and the recommendations were referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Professional Relations 


Professor Schicks, Chairman, made a number of sugges- 
tions for a long-time national plan for professional relations 
work and submitted several recommendations which were 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. The report was 
accepted. 


Report of the Editor of the American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education 


The Editor, Dr. Lyman, reported upon the policies fol- 
lowed in the publication of the first volume, that for the year 
1937, and mentioned some of the things yet to be decided. 
He commented upon the support the Journal has received 
from faculties of the colleges and boards of pharmacy and 
from individuals representing retail] pharmacy, and made 
suggestions as to possible changes which might be of value 
in the future conduct of the Journal. The report was accepted. 


i 
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Reports of Other Committees 
Several committees made reports containing no recom- 
mendations: the Committee on Education and Membership 
Standards, Dean DuMez, Chairman; Committee on Food and 
Drug Legislation, Dean Jordan, Chairman; and the Committee 
on Status of Women in Pharmacy, Dean O’Connell, Chairman. 
All these reports were accepted. 


Other Reports 

Other special reports were made by Dr. Youngken for 
Biological Abstracts, Dr. Bacon for the National Conference 
on Pharmaceutical Research, and Dean O’Connell as Repre- 
sentative to the convention of the National Retail Druggists 
Association. 

Paper 

Dean Jordan presented a paper, “Entrance Requirements”, 
in which he pointed out that the Association’s requirement 
for high school graduation for entrance to college is so loosely 
drawn that the students entering our colleges may vary a 
great deal in their preparation. He further directed attention 
to the very great loss in numbers between matriculation and 
graduation. He discussed methods in use and other possible 
methods for remedying this condition. The paper was ac- 
companied by a statistical study of classes entering Purdue 
University School of Pharmacy in 1931 and 1932. 

The paper, which contained one recommendation, was ac- 
cepted and the recommendation referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
Dean Jordan, Chairman of the Committee, made the re- 
port, presenting first the following resolution: 
“That the Association express to Dr. Crockett appreciation 
for the very thoughtful and constructive address and commend 
him for the excellent service rendered the Association during 
the year.” 


The resolution was adopted. 


From the President’s Address: 

“1. That the Committee on Pharmacy Predictive and 
Achievement Tests study the desirability and practicability of 
giving simultaneously for one year or more, identical intelli- 
gence tests to the freshmen of all schools of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the results to be assembled 


if 
} 
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and published in the Journal of Pharmaceutical Education or 

as the Committee may determine.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

“2. That the Problems and Plans Committee be authorized 

to assemble the undergraduate needs and evaluate the re- 

search facilities of the colleges of the Association, and in ad- 

dition, act as a liaison to pharmaceutical business interests 

for the promotion of a better understanding and for procuring 

educational and research support for our colleges of pharmacy. 

This recommendation purposes, furthermore, that the Com- 

mittee codperate when advisable, with committees of affiliated 

organizations that are seeking the same objectives.” 

The Committee on Resolutions modified this recommenda- 
tion by saying that the Problems and Plans Committee ‘“‘be 
requested” to study the advisability of assembling the under- 
graduate needs, etc., instead of “authorized.” The modified 
recommendation was adopted. 


From the Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni: 

“That the dean of each member-college organize at least 
one new worthy undergraduate and alumni activity during the 
coming year.” 

The Committee on Resolutions changed this to read, “That 
the general principle of undergraduate and alumni activity 
be approved and that the Association recommends to member- 
colleges that such activities be instituted and maintained.” 


The recommendation was adopted as restated. 


From the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests: 


“1. That, subject to the approval of the American Council 

on Education, and the securing a grant to finance the project, 

the study on measurements of achievement be carried out as 

outlined in the revised plan.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

“2. That the Association contribute to the support of the 
study by supplying a fund equal in amount to that voted for 

the support of a study on pharmaceutical education in 1929. 

This support would be used only to augment the grant from a 

foundation.” 

Because this was a matter of finance that needed careful 
consideration, the Committee on Resolutions recommended 
that this recommendation be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association and this procedure was adopted. 

“3. That this Committee codperate with the Syllabus Com- 


if 
| 
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mittee in setting up a basic curriculum for the professional 

subjects.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommen- 
dation and it was adopted. 


From the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching 


Methods: 

From its study of the extent to which colleges adhered to 
the minimum requirements of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, 
the Committee made a number of observations and drew 
some conclusions and recommended: ~ 

“1. That all the outlined suggestions be referred te» the 
Syllabus Committee for consideration.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommen- 
dation and it was adopted. 

2. The Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods 
then discussed at some length the overloading of courses so 
that possibility of extracurricular activities is excluded and 
recommended a study of this condition. 

The Committee on Resolutions modified the recommenda- 
tion to read, “That the study-loads of students in member- 
colleges be studied by the Committee on Curriculum and 
Teaching Methods to determine whether a reasonable oppor- 
tunity is provided for extracurricular activities”. The recom- 
mendation was adopted in this modified form. 

“3. That the work of the Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests be given proper encouragement and that 
the Committee be requested to include as a part of its commis- 
sion, an early inauguration of aptitude tests for persons de- 
siring to be admitted to courses in pharmacy.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this, and recom- 
mended that it be referred to the Committee on Predictive 
and Achievement Tests and it was so adopted. 

“4. As important to good pedagogy the Committee wishes 
to emphasize the value of an adequate amount of recitations, 
discussions or conferences with students and frequent written 
tests as supplementary to formal lectures. It is especially 
recommended that a liberal time allowance be permitted for 
conferences with students.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

“5. It is felt that the vision of pharmacy schools and their 
staffs can be substantially broadened by discouraging ex- 
cessive ‘inbreeding’ and encouraging an adequate system of ex- 
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change professorships and leaves of absence, thereby per- 

mitting further study and investigation by the staff members.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this in principle 
and recommended approval in principle. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

“6. It is believed that one of the factors most conducive 

to good teaching is a harmonious relationship between the 

staff and the administration of the school and that such a 

relationship may be greatly enhanced by having regularly 

scheduled staff meetings at which the dean and the staff may 

consult and share with each other in mutual understanding the 

duties confronting the school.” 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this in principle 
and recommended approval in principle and it was so adopted. 


7. The Committee on Resolutions approved the principles 
expressed in the five points of this recommendation, all of 
which were intended to assist in developing and maintaining 
proper standards for the improvement of pharmaceutical 
instruction and recommended that they be referred to the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. The recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted. 


From the Committee on Professional Relations: 


“1. That a long-time Professional Relations Committee be 
appointed to organize a national plan for professional rela- 
tions work; further, that the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy and the American Pharmaceutical Association 
combine their efforts in this work and that each organization 
appoint an equal number of representatives to form a pro- 
fessional relations committee operating under one head.” 


The Committee on Resolutions modified the recommenda- 
tion, with the agreement of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Professional Relations, to read as follows: “That a long- 
time Professional Relations Committee be appointed to or- 
ganize a national plan for professional relations work. The 
Committee further recommends that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy and the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association codperate in their efforts in this work.” The 
modified recommendation was adopted. 

“2. That we request the American Dental Association to 
permit a speaker from this Association to present a paper 

at their convention at St. Louis next year and that plans be 


made and presented to the American Dental Association for a 
joint meeting in 1939.” 


The Committee on Resolutions considered this recommen- 
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dation hardly within its province and, after conference with 
the Chairman of the Committee presenting the recommenda- 
tion and with his approval, the following substitute recom- 
mendation was submitted: “That the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations be authorized to offer its good offices to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association to assist in bring- 
ing about joint codperative professional relations with na- 
tional medical and dental associations.” The substitute recom- 
mendation was adopted. 


From Dean Jordan’s Paper on “Entrance Requirements”: 

“I believe the subject is of sufficient importance that our Com- 
mittee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods should be instructed to 
study the question and bring in a report at its next annual meeting, 
or that a special committee be appointed to give it careful study for 
a year.” 

The Committee on Resolutions modified it to read, “That 
the subject of entrance requirements be referred to our stand- 
ing Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods for study 
and report at a later meeting.” The substitute recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

The final resolution expressed appreciation for all that 
the local secretary and all his helpers had done to make the 
convention a success and make each visitor’s stay in the city 
a pleasant one. This resolution was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions as a whole 
was adopted. 


Chancellor Sanford Speaks 
Chancellor Sanford of the University System of Georgia 
was present at the first session and addressed the convention 
briefly. He conveyed the greetings of the University of 
Georgia, the oldest state university in America, having been 
chartered in 1785, and spoke briefly of the development of 
state universities. 


Proposed Revision of Constitution and By-Laws 

President Crockett appointed a committee to study the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Association in order to pro- 
pose revisions to bring them into conformity with the Stand- 
ards for Accreditment of Colleges of the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education, these proposed revisions to be 
mailed to member-colleges in accordance with Article VII, 
Section 14 of the By-Laws. Members of this Committee are 
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the Association’s two representatives on the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education, Deans DuMez and Jordan, 
and Secretary Cooper, Dean DuMez to act as Chairman. 


Contribution to the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education 
The Association authorized the payment of $200.00 toward 
the work of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 


Annual Dinner 
At the suggestion of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, the two Associations held a joint dinner. Dr. 
Crockett acted as toastmaster. President Moulton of the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy introduced Dean 
Little who presented the guest speaker, Dr. Arthur W. 
Thomas, professor of chemistry at Columbia University. 


Officers for 1936-37 

President: Hugh C. Muldoon, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President: Elmer L. Hammond, Oxford, Mississippi. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Zada M. Cooper, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee: Ernest Little, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Members of Executive Committee: Charles B. Jordan, 
Lafayette, Indiana; Rufus A. Lyman, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Member of the Syllabus Committee: Joseph B. Burt, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Joint Session of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy 
Fairchild Scholarship 

The report of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee was 
presented by Dr. Eberle, Chairman. The winner was Frank 
Thomas Maher, graduate of the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Illinois. 


Report of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee 
Dean Beard presented a brief report and announced his 
formal resignation as Chairman. He was given a rising vote 
of thanks for his service. 
Dr. Burlage, who has been Acting Chairman, reported 
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that since a revision had been decided on, many outlines 
had been sent out and that many helpful suggestions were 
being received. 


Report of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education 

Dean DuMez, Secretary-Treasurer, made the report, stat- 
ing that preparation of the final draft of standards was 
withheld pending a practical test of six or more colleges rep- 
resentative of the different types now in operation. Seven 
colleges were visited by a committee of seven representing 
the four organizations represented on the Council. 

The Council has finally adopted a set of standards and 
in the near future will be ready to receive applications for 
accreditment. 

The report was accepted. 


Report of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
Committee on Modernization of Pharmacy Laws 


Dr. Swain, Chairman, before reading the report pointed 
out that the time did not seem quite opportune for presenting 
what, in the judgment of the Committee, might represent a 
modern approach to this pharmaceutical legislation. During 
the next year, if the Committee is continued, it may be able 
to obtain a consensus regarding many of the points discussed 
and on others not even touched so that at least a tentative 
copy may be presented for study and consideration. “If”, 
he said, “we are to have pharmaceutical legislation expressive 
of the advances in pharmaceutical legislation, expressive of 
the cultural advances in pharmacists themselves, it must be 
based on a sound regard for public welfare and nothing 
else.” 

The report itself (published in this issue) contains a 
wealth of information. The following points were discussed: 

1. What should be the scope of the proposed legislation? 

2. Should an attempt be made to extend the powers of boards of 
pharmacy? 

Requirements for board of pharmacy membership. 

How should practical experience be approached? 

Confining the sale of drugs and medicines to pharmacists. 
Should the sale of drugs and medicines be confined to registered 
pharmacists alone as distinguished from unregistered clerks? 


In the discussion following the report, Mr. Debus asked 
if the Committee had given consideration as to who should 


& 
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pass upon the qualifications of members of state boards. Dr. 
Swain replied that there is no rule but that in some states 
there are fixed departments, going under different names, 
such as department of personnel. In such states, any person 
proposed for a place in the state government must supply 
rather extensive information and on the basis of the infor- 
mation supplied, together with personal interviews and other 
factors an evaluation is made in order to choose the best 
qualified person. Boards of pharmacy are judicial bodies. 
This being true; with the present method of selection, the de- 
sired objective cannot be reached uniess selective methods are 
applied to those who are to interpret and administer the laws. 
This has been a discussion principle which the Committee 
did not avoid because it might be theoretical instead of prac- 
tical. One of the defects in pharmacy laws comes from trying 
to be too practical without thinking sufficiently of the ideals. 


The Committee was given a rising vote of thanks for the 
splendid work it had done and a motion was carried that the 
Committee be continued. 


Report of the Committee on Degrees 
(Joint Committee of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy) 

Dean Jordan, Chairman, reported that the Committee had 
been authorized to study the question of a specific profes- 
sional degree. He discussed the development of professional 
degrees and made the following recommendations: 

“1. That pharmacy adopt a specific professional degree and 
that this degree be Doctor of Pharmacy. 

“2. That the degree and requirements for the same, as 
specified in the present By-Laws of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, except in so far as reference made to 
the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy is concerned, be retained. 

“3. That colleges of pharmacy be permitted and urged to 
offer a carefully planned curriculum of five or more collegiate 
years’ duration and that the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy 
be granted for the successful completion of such a curriculum.” 
After some discussion, it was moved, and carried that the 

recommendations be referred to the individual bodies for 
consideration and continuation of the Committee.* 


*The recommendation was considered by the Executive Committee 
and it was decided to refer it to member-colleges for consideration 
during the year. 
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Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service 
(Joint Committee of Three from Each Association) 
Dean Kendig, Chairman, presented the report which 
showed the progress made during the past year. The report 
was accepted. 


Paper 
Dr. B. V. Christensen presented a paper, “‘Recruiting for 
the Profession”. This paper had been presented at the Dis- 
trict No. 3 meeting where it was unanimously recommended 
that the paper be presented at the joint session. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 
Dr. Lee presided and the following papers were presented 
and discussed: 


“And How Much Time to Prescriptions,” F. A. Gilfillan. 
“The Pharmacist is More Than the Doctor’s Cook,” Howard 


Stephenson. 
“The Model Pharmacy as a Teaching Tool,” Neal B. Bowman and 


John A. Lynch. 
“The Teaching of Non-Official Remedies,” P. A. Foote. 
“A Study of Some Problems in Pharmaceutical Arithmetic Given 


to Students,” Carroll B. Gustafson. 

Dr. Carter Alexander gave a talk on “Techniques in Li- 
brary Research.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are Chairman, Dr. 
Rising; Vice-Chairman, Dean Jarrett and Secretary, Dean 
Hammond. 


Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 
In the absence of the Chairman, Professor Britt, Dean 
Rogers was chosen to serve as presiding officer. 
The following papers were read and discussed: 
“An Application of Objective Examinations in Elementary Organic 


Chemistry,” Carl J. Klemme. 
“Are Delayed-Course Examinations Adaptable to Pharmaceutical 


Education,” Charles H. Rogers. 
“Types of Examination and Methods of Examining,” James D. 


Russell. 
“Methods of Examining in Chemistry Pertaining to Pharmacy,” 


Edward M. Altman. 
A paper, “Pharmaceutical Chemistry as Presented at the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy,” was read by title. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are Chairman, Dr. 
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Powers; Vice-Chairman, Dr. Osol; Secretary, Professor 
Bergy. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy 
and Pharmacology 


In the absence of the officers of the Conference, Dr. 
Youngken was elected temporary Chairman and Dr. Dunn 
temporary Secretary. 

The following papers were presented and discussed: 

“The Instruction of Advanced Students in Covering Scientific 


Literature,” James M. Dille. 

“Laboratory Work in Pharmacology for the Pharmacy Student,” 
A. Richard Bliss, Jr. 

“Pharmacology for Pharmacists,” James C. Munch. 

“Predictive and Objective Examinations in Pharmacognosy and 

Pharmacology,” B. V. Christensen. 

“The Relationship of Botany and Pharmacognosy to Other Courses 
in Pharmacy,” William J. Bonisteel. 

“Experimental Pharmacology as a Teaching Tool,” Arno Viehover. 

“The Correlation of Working and Study Hours with Grades in 
Pharmacognosy,” L. K. Darbaker. 

“The Scope of Pharmacognosy Courses in Relation to Their Credit 
Value,” C. C. Albers. 

“Some Problems Arising in Teaching the Microscopy of the 
Powdered Endocrines,” Marin S. Dunn. 

“Photographic Equipment and its Use in the Field of Pharma- 
cognosy,” Richard W. St. Clair. 


Two papers prepared by Dr. Bienfang were read by title. 

Dr. Youngken reported for the Committee on Pharma- 
cognosy of the National Research Council. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are Chairman, Forest 
J. Goodrich and Secretary, Marin S. Dunn. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 

Dean Rivard presided and the following papers were pre- 
sented and discussed: 

“Light and Architecture in Store Planning,” A. L. Powell. 

“Average Annual Earnings of Drug Store Employees Contrasted 
with Other Retail Employees,” Frank A. Delgado. 

“Nimble Dollar Fallacies,” H. S. Noel. 

“An Exploration in Economics: After College What?” W. Henry 
Rivard. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are Chairman, Ralph 
W. Clark and Secretary, Frederick D. Lascoff. 

Zada M. Cooper, Secretary. 

Approved: Ernest Little, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
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Reports of Officers, Delegates and Committees 
at the 1937 Meeting 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The work of the secretary’s office includes so much routine 
work that it does not lend itself to the making of an interest- 
ing report. Sending statements for dues, one, two or three 
times, giving due credit when checks arrive, correspondence 
and like duties go as a matter of course. When any big 
question comes up it is reported to a superior officer. 

As usual a summary of proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing was prepared and copies mailed to deans of member- 
colleges and journals. Later, this was elaborated in some 
particulars for use in the new Journal. 

Only ten copies of old proceedings were sent out during 
the year. 

Membership in the Association remains unchanged, 55 
colleges. One is in arrears for two years dues. 

Dr. Lyman will make the report for the new Journal 
except for the financial part. As you know there have been 
three issues. A thousand copies have been printed each 
time and the total expense has been $1063.35. An itemized 
statement of this expense may be of interest. 


$ 957.10 
25.25 
Fee for application for special postage rate 25.00 
Deposit for postage........ 9.48 
43.00 
Miscellaneous small items 3.52 

$1063.35 


Receipts from subscriptions to the American Journ! of 
Pharmaceutical Education were $412.55 which left $650.80 
to be paid from the treasury. 

A bit of comparison may not be amiss. Five hundred 
copies of the 1935 Proceedings with 225 pages cost $808.35 
while we have been able to print 398 pages of the Journal 
at a cost to the Association of $650.80, a saving to the 
Association of $147.55. 

The balance in the checking account is $1700.21. In 
addition to this there is the fund collected several years ago 


h 


for the study of pharmacy. 
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This amounts to $8940.11, 


$7000.00 of it in government bonds and the remainder in a 
savings account. 


1936 
Aug. 24 
Sept. 22 
” 22 
25 
~. 
30 
Oct. 1 
3 
5 
= 
14 
19 
19 


Financial Statement 1936-37 
Balances and Receipts 


Balance (including Alabama bond for which cash was 
received Sept. 8)..................... 
State University of Iowa, College of Pharmacy, : an- 
Creighton University, College “of ‘Pharmacy, annual 
Ohio Northern. University, College of. Pharmacy, an- 
University of Mississippi, School of Pharmacy, annual 
Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, annual ‘dues. sido 
George Washington University, annual dues................ 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, annual dues..... 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, School of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy, annual dues............ 
Rutgers University, New Jersey College of Pharmacy, 
Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy, 
University of Notre Dame, Department of Pharmacy, 
University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues 
Connecticut College of Pharmacy, ‘annual dues 
University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues . 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh College of Phar- 
University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues 
Purdue U niversity, School of Pharmacy, annual dues 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, annual 
dues 
University of Kansas, “School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues 
University of Nebraska, ‘College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues . 
University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy, annual 
South Dakota State College, Division of Pharmacy, 
annual dues 
Loyola University, New Orleans Colle ge of Pharmacy, 
annual dues..... 


..-$1349.14 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


50.00 


” 


” 
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30 
31 


11 


12 
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University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, annual dues...... : 
Louisville College of Pharmacy, annual dues........... all 
University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues .. 
North Dakota ‘State ‘Agricultural ‘College, “School ‘of 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, annual dues................... 
University of Florida, School of Pharmacy, annual 
Oregon State “Agricultural College, School of Phar- 
macy, annual dues..... 
Duquesne University, School ‘of Pharmacy, annual 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, share of 
expense of reporting joint session............................ 
University of Notre Dame, Department of Pharmacy, 
State College of Washington, School of “Pharmacy, 
University of Wisconsin, Course i in n Pharmacy, annual 
State University of Montana, School of Pharmacy, 
Howard University, College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
University of Washington, College of Pharmacy, 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch, College of 
Pharmacy, annual dues......... 
Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy, 
Temple University, School of Pharmacy, “annual dues 
Iowa City Savings Bank, portion of fourth dividend 
(remainder in savings 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, portion of fifth 
dividend (remainder in savings account).................... 
University of the Philippines, College of Pharmacy, 
University of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 
Wayne University, ‘College of Pharmacy, annual dues 


Valparaiso University, College of Pharmacy, annual 


University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy, annual 


Xavier University, College of Pharmacy, annual ‘dues 
Fifteen subscriptions to American Journal of Phar- 
University of Georgia, School of ‘Pharmacy, annual 
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” | 
50.00 
50.00 
” 50.00 
50.00 
” 26 
50.00 
96 50.00 
” 26 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
28.56 
Nov. 5 
50.00 
” 9 
59.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
” 27 
50.00 
Dec. 2 
50.00 
” 7 
50.00 
50.00 
” 19 
5.00 
” 19 
140.90 
50.00 
50.00 
2 50.00 
1987 
Jan. 2 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
Feb. 26 
30.00 
Mar. 1 
50.00 


21 
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University of Southern mene College of Phar- 


macy, annual dues... 50.00 
Seventeen subscriptions ‘to ‘American “Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education.......................... 
Twenty-three subscriptions to American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical . 46,00 
Twenty-five subscriptions to American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education...................... 50.00 
North Pacific College of Oregon, School of Pharmacy, 
University of [linois, College of Pharmacy, annual 
50.00 
Twenty-two subscriptions to the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education.............. . 44.00 
Nineteen subscriptions to the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education......... 38.00 
Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
Eight subscriptions to the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical 16.00 
University of Puerto Rico, College of Pharmacy, 
. 80.00 
University of Texas, College of Pharmacy, annual 
Twelve subscriptions to the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical 24.00 
West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy, 
Seven subscriptions to the American Journal ‘of Phar- 
Twenty-four subscriptions to the American Journal of 
maceutical Education, and one single numbet........ 48.55 
Seven subscriptions to the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education........................... . 14.00 
Eighteeen subscriptions to the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education........................ . $7.00 
Four subscriptions to the American Journal ‘of Phar- 
Three subscriptions to the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education (1 for 2 years)...... 8.00 
One subscription to the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education.................... 2.00 
$4,688.15 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Robert C. Wilson, dinner for speaker at convention...$ 1.50 
Clara Henning, clerical 5.00 
Charles B. Jordan, expenses in attending convention 84.70 


1 
1 
6 
- 
April 1 
” 
2 
2 
May @ 
June 26 
July 28 
Aug. 12 
1936 
Sept. 


Jan. 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


Harmon W. Caldwell (guest speaker) expenses to con- 
vention . 

Zada M. Cooper, expenses in attending convention 

Zada M. Cooper, for postage 

Master Reporting Company, reporting convention 
sessions, including teachers’ conferences 

Ries Book Store, large envelopes 

Economy Advertising Company, stationery 

First Capital National Bank, notary fees 

State University of Iowa, mimeographing 60 letters 

National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research, an- 
nual dues 

A. G. DuMez, expense in attending conference on food 
and drug legislation 

First Capital National Bank, notary fees and exchange 

State University of Iowa, mimeographing 90 copies 
Summary of Proceedings 

First Capital National Bank, notary fees 

Wortley F. Rudd, expense of attending meeting of 
National Drug Trade Conference 

J. Lester Hayman, expense of attending meeting of 
National Drug Trade Conference 

A. G. DuMez, expense of attending meeting of Na- 
tional Drug Trade Conference 

Zada M. Cooper, for flowers for the Bradley’s 


Morrison and Parsons, renewal of bond for Secretary- 
Treasurer 

First Capital National Bank, rental on safety deposit 
box and tax 

Mills Flower Garden, floral piece for the Bradley 
funeral . 

Ries Book Store, 1 ream paper 

Economy Advertising Company, stationery 

Irma Phend, typing 

Verona E. Lambert, typing 

Ries Book Store, supplies for secretary’s office 

The Claflin Printing Company, 1000 copies American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 

Adolph Ziefle, for postage for Committee on Activities 
of Students and Alumni 

Carl J. Klemme, for postage for Committee on 
Predictive and Achievement Tests 

Zada M. Cooper, postage 

American Council on Education, membership dues 
1937-38 

The Claflin Printing Company, stationery for editor of 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 

H. C. Wieneke, rubber stamp for secretary’s office 

Ries Book Store, supplies for secretary’s office 

Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
annual contribution.... 


51.05 
69.70 
25.00 


13.85 
4.85 


25.00 
2.20 
13.00 
1.30 
15.30 
38.00 
2.80 
54 
294.55 


10.00 


10.00 
25 00 


100.00 


25.25 


90 
83 


300.00 


$64 
” 9 
15 
” 19 
303.59 
923 50 
Oct. 3 29 68 
3 1.50 
7 
” 14 
25.00 
16.70 
Nov. 2 1.35 
” 4 
7.86 
Dec. 1 1.00 
18.30 
15 
17.73 
= 
1937 
| 2 
” ») 
Feb. 3 
” 4 
15 
” 16 
- 
Mar. 4 
” 11 
15 
” 20 
Apr. 10 
| 
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” 12 University of Notre Dame, Department of Pharmacy, 
refund of second payment of annual dues 1936-1937 50.00 
” 24 The Claflin Printing Company, 1000 copies American 


Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 294.55 
” 24 R.A. Lyman, postage for Journals..... 15.00 
May 17 R.A. Lyman, postage for Journals 13.00 


” 17 Wortley F. Rudd, expense of attendance at meeting 

of the American Council on Education, Washing- 

ton, May 6 4.60 
” 19 R. A. Lyman, expense of attendance at meeting of 

the American Council on Education, Washington, 


May 6 102.30 
” 22 American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, con- 

tribution 200.00 
” 26 First Capital National Bank, check returned because 

of endorsement 2.00 


June 7 Postmaster, City of Lincoln, Nebraska, deposit re- 
quired in order to get reduced postage rate for 


Journal 25.00 

July 1 First Capital National Bank, notary fee 20 
” 21 The Claflin Printing Company, 1000 copies American 

Journal of Pharmaceutical Education , 368.00 

” 21 R. A. Lyman, stamps 15.00 


deposit with cashier at post office, Lincoln, post- 
age on 237 copies American Journal Pharmaceutical 


Education 9.48 

” 22 Ernest Little, honorarium as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee 100.00 

” 23 The Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee, annual con- 
tributions for 1935-36 and 1936-37 100.00 

” 27 Western Union Telegraph Company, night letter to 
Dean Little .69 
” 28 Zada M. Cooper, honororium for Secretary-Treasurer 100.00 
Aug. 1 First Capital National Bank, notary fees 1.00 
” 12 Irma P. Ray, typing 17.00 

” 13 Rutgers University for telegrams sent to member 
colleges 15.27 

” 18 Rutgers University for printing 500 credential forms 
(check to cash) 7.50 
Total expenditures. $2987.94 


$4,688.05 


Summary of Receipts 


Cash on hand $1349.14 
Dues for 54 colleges for 1936-37 2700.00 
Dues for 1 college, refunded later 50.00 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, share in reporting 

joint session 28.55 


Dividends from closed . 145.90 
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Subscriptions to American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 414.55 
(one check sent through twice) 


$4688.15 


Summary of Disbursements 
Reporting 1936 convention, including four teacher’s conferences 


Dues to various organizations.......... 125.00 
Expenses of representatives to various meetings............................. 173.48 
Expenses of Chairman of Executive Committee to convention... 84.70 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer to convention......... .-- 69.70 
Stationery and office 989.78 
Postage (including $10.00 to each of two committees).................... 80.00 
Stenographic and clerical expense...... 62.80 
8.63 
Bond for Secretary-Treasurev............. 
Refund to University of Notre Dame.................. 
Expense connected with the Journal...... .... 1063.35 

50.86 


Respectfully submitted, 
Zada M. Cooper, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Report of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


The Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy submits the following report for your 
consideration. All association coellges but one, submitted 
official reports on entering students as is required by the 
By-Laws of our association. 

An examination of the data contained in these reports 
reveals some very interesting information. The entering stu- 
dents for the college year 1936-37 numbered 2,232. This number 
compares with a matriculation of 2,347 entering students for 
the college year 1935-36. Last year Dean Jordan reported 
an increase of 8 per cent over the previous year, 1934-35. 
This year’s reports show a decrease of a little less than 5 


$2987.94 
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per cent as compared with last year’s enrollment of entering 
students. 

The total of graduates from the four year course was 1128. 

Twenty-eight advanced degrees were awarded. Two were 
given the title of Pharmaceutical Chemist; four Master of 
Science in Pharmacy; fourteen Master of Science and eight 
the Doctorate. 

Ten honorary degrees were awarded as follows: One Mas- 
ter of Science; four Master of Pharmacy; five Doctorates, two 
of Philosophy and three of Science. 

It would be interesting to learn the reaction of some 
of our colleagues to these data. 

It is perhaps best not to try to draw quantitative con- 
clusions, due to the fact that we have no accurate information 
as to enrolment in non-association colleges. It is no ex- 
travagant statement, however, to venture the opinion that 
for the next several years our colleges of pharmacy will be 
turning out graduates definitely inadequate in number to 
meet the needs of the profession of pharmacy as it is now 
organized. To our knowledge a shortage of registered 
pharmacists is already developing in some states and possibly 
in others of which we have no information. 

If such conditions result in a gradual decrease in the 
number of pharmacies throughout the country with a con- 
sequent increase in the amount of professional work per 
store, it is possible that the public would be benefited. 

If, on the other hand, the rapidly developing shortage 
of registered pharmacists should stimulate the store owners 
to champion legislation reducing the requirements and qual- 
ifications for registration, every pharmaceutical educator 
would be stirred to action to prevent any such retrogressive 
development. Without indulging too much in personal opin- 
ions, it would seem logical and wise to attempt, within 
reason, to keep the number of practitioners in any profession 
in line with the demands made upon that profession. 

We quite agree with the now popularly accepted truth 
that over-production of professional men is in many ways 
detrimental. But let us not lose sight of the fact that serious 
under-production might very probably result in equally dis- 
astrous developments. As usual the middle course is the 
safer and, in our judgment, the saner procedure. 


{\ 
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Among the 2232 entering students in our colleges of 
pharmacy, we find 303 women or 13.7 per cent of the enter- 
ing classes. This compares with the 13.5 per cent reported 
by Dean Jordan last August for the college year 1935-36. 
Returns from the association college not yet heard from, 
will, of course, slightly increase this year’s percentage. 

Inasmuch as we have a special committee on the “Status 
of Women in Pharmacy” of which Dean O’Connell is chair- 
man, no further remarks concerning these data will be 
made at present. 

A further critical examination of enrolment statistics 
proves a source of real optimism and encouragement to 
pharmaceutical educators and to everyone interested in the 
profession of pharmacy. Last year Dean Jordan reported a 
total of seventeen high school non-graduates in our entering 
classes as special students. This year an examination of 
statistics rendered reveals but three such students, all of 
whom were registered for courses without credit. Of the 
2213 entering students for the college year 1936-37, 688, or 
about 32 per cent, have had previous college training. What is 
even more surprising and encouraging, we find among our 
entering students 69 individuals who already hold academic 
degrees. Among this number we find one degree from a 
Finnish University, 1 Master of Arts, 1 Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering, 2 Pharmaceutical Chemists, 2 Bachelors of Phil- 
osophy, 7 Pharmacy Graduates, 17 Bachelors of Science who 
have specialized in various branches of science, and 38 
Bachelor of Arts degrees. 

Are we not justified in making the statement that phar- 
maceutical education is still marching onward? 


JOURNAL OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 

Contrary to the previous year, there was but one item 
referred to the Executive Committee by the 1936 convention, 
which was a recommendation from the Problems and Plans 
Committee that the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy institute a quarterly Journal of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. This suggestion was given very serious consideration 
by the Committee and finally a favorable, unanimous decision 
arrived at. 

We shall refrain from further comment on the Journal 
in order not to encroach on the report of the Editor. It is 
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felt that our Journal] is well started and that it will render 
a real service to pharmaceutical education in this country. 
Whatever credit is due, as a result of this enterprise, should 
be given to our Editor, Dr. R. A. Lyman. It was from 
him that the original suggestion emanated. It was his 
enthusiasm primarily, which was responsible for its forma- 
tion and it has been very largely his work and his planning 
which has been responsible for the success which it has 
enjoyed up to this time. 

Judged from an examination of the volumes which have 
already appeared, it is evident that our members have 
responded very satisfactorily in furnishing materia] for his 
use. We hope that his report will show that every member 
of every Association college of pharmacy faculty is a sub- 
scriber to the Journal, the success of which is the joint 
responsibility of us all. Congratulations and continued success 
to our dynamic, efficient Editor. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Your Chairman has had the opportunity of cooperating in 
the collection of certain data relative to unusual activities in 
our Association in which it was thought you might be in- 
terested and which might also prove of interest to laymen 
and to workers in other fields of education. 

The response to the inquiry on the part of member 
colleges was so generous and comprehensive that any brief 
summary thereof must of necessity be both inadequate and 
in a sense unsatisfactory. It is hoped that we may have 
your tolerance and conviction that we have striven to be 
entirely impartial in our presentation. From another per- 
son’s viewpoint, it is, of course, conceivable that some, or 
much of what we we shall present, might appropriately have 
been omitted and that other activities not even commented 
upon, might be highly evaluated. 

It is unofficially known that many interesting activities 
are being carried on in colleges which made no response to 
the inquiry sent them. Such activities have not been con- 
sidered in this presentation. 

Many of the colleges, too numerous to mention, are 
devoting a great deal of time to United States Pharma- 
copoeia and National Formulary revisions, and to the Recipe 
Book as well. This is work with which we are quite familiar 
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but which individuals, even scientists, outside of the phar- 
maceutical family, know very little about. This very vital 
contribution, participated in by so many colleges, has not 
been popularized to the laity as it might very properly be. 
The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science has, of 
course, made a very special contribution for many years in 
such important activities. 

The Philadelphia College has also just completed its seven- 
teenth year of free Popular Science Lectures, delivered in the 
College auditorium to public, lay audiences. 

One of the most outstanding pieces of work of a special 
nature has been done by Dean Spease of the School of 
Pharmacy of Western Reserve University in the development 
of a city wide pharmaceutical hospital service which is 
directed by the School of Pharmacy and used for teaching 
purposes. Western Reserve is a pioneer in the work and 
is the first institution to establish graduate work in hospital 
pharmacy. 

In some states we find unusually helpful service being 
rendered on a basis of the medicinal plant gardens which 
are found in many colleges, outstanding among which is the 
University of Wisconsin. At the Division of Pharmacy of 
the State College of South Dakota a research problem deal- 
ing with the cultural growth and development of American 
wormseed as a means of controlling intestinal parasites in 
domestic animals has been investigated. 

At the University of Mississippi, cascara trees have been 
imported from the State of Washington and witch hazel 
shrubs from Connecticut. Tung oil trees and a China wood 
oil tree are also to be found on the college campus of this 
institution. Considerable work on tung oil has been done at 
the University of Florida. 

The medicinal drug garden at the University of Minne- 
sota is well known. You are perhaps familiar with the fact 
that during the World War, the College of Pharmacy of this 
University delivered to the War Department of the United 
States approximately 22,000 8 ounce bottles of the tincture 
of digitalis as well as many capsules of the coarsely com- 
minuted leaf, all biologically assayed, to be used for making 
infusion of digitalis. We are convinced that should such 
an emergency ever again arise, many of our Colleges of 


| 
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Pharmacy would be in a position to render equally vital 
services of various kinds in defense of our country. Inten- 
sive studies as to the practicability of cultivating peppermint 
and spearmint in the State of Minnesota are now being 
carried on by the College of Pharmacy. 

Drug plant diseases and drug plant pests are being actively 
studied in several colleges. 

The University of Georgia College of Pharmacy seems 
to possess unusual enthusiasm for this sort of undergraduate 
instruction and investigation. A course is now being offered 
there in the use of insecticides, fungicides and the treatment 
of plant diseases. In connecton with this work Dean Wilson 
writes: “Diseases of plants and their recognition and treat- 
ment are not far removed from those related to man or other 
animals and in the consideration of public health activities, 
I do not feel that we can afford to ignore the matter of plants. 
We, therefore, contemplate broadening our courses along this 
particular line so as to enable our graduates to recognize 
ordinary plant diseases and be able to recommend proper 
treatment. The manufacture and sale of the majority of 
the recognized parasiticides, insecticides and fungicides would 
constitute strictly professional activity.” 

The University of Washington College of Pharmacy may 
be cited as one of many which are furnishing analytical and 
research services to Boards of Pharmacy and other State 
Departments. Dean Charles W. Johnson occupies the posi- 
tion of State Chemist for the State of Washington. During 
the past twenty-eight years more than thirty-thousand food 
and drug samples have been analyzed by this department 
of the college. This service is given to the State Department 
of Agriculture, State Board of Pharmacy, State Health 
Department, as well as to county and city health departments. 

This work also seems well organized at the College of 
Pharmacy of the Oregon State Agricultural College where a 
State Board of Pharmacy Drug Laboratory is maintained. 
Any pharmacist who wishes to have a remedy investigated 
may do so by submitting it to the College of Pharmacy 
Laboratory. County courts and district attorneys also use 
the laboratory for legal purposes. 

Extension services for retail pharmacists are offered 
by many Association colleges. It would seem that this work 
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is effectively organized at the Purdue University College of 
Pharmacy. We find here an extension worker who spends 
his full time endeavoring to bring modern pharmacy to the 
pharmacists of the State and to assist them in their business 
affairs. Each year operating statement blanks are sent to 
the pharmacists which they fill out and return to the 
college office for analysis and comment. This extension 
worker receives frequent calls from drug stores in various 
parts of the State for consultation and advice regarding 
both the business and professional aspects of pharmacy. 
Here, as in other colleges, an annual Retail Druggists’ 
Business Conference is held, to which men of national 
reputation are invited to speak on both the professional and 
business aspects of pharmacy. 

Among the many interesting and effective developments 
at Purdue, we should refer to their activities against the 
alarming increase in the use of marihuana as a narcotic 
drug. College of Pharmacy and police authorities have co- 
operated in an endeavor to control this addiction. One of the 
staff members has given many lectures before police schools, 
pointing out the danger of marihuana addiction and training 
the policemen to identify the growing drug. He has accom- 
panied the police on tours of investigation where the drug 
has been found growing in back yards and vacant lots. In 
many instances the general condition of the plants so found, 
absence of weeds, etc., seemed to indicate that it was being 
cultivated for use as a narcotic drug. In each case the 
plants were destroyed. This same professor has addressed 
many luncheon clubs, both in and outside of the State of 
Indiana, pointing out the danger of marihuana addiction and 
urging adults to be on the lookout for marihuana peddlers, 
especially among high school children. 

Several colleges report playing an unusually active part 
in the Student Health Service of the University. In one 
college over 20,000 prescriptions were dispensed by senior 
students under the direct supervision of a registered phar- 
macist, for use among the undergraduate body. Many gal- 
lons of cough syrups, mouthwashes and similar preparations 
were made for this purpose. We need not point out to you 
the unusual insight into manufacturing pharmacy which the 
students receive as a result of such training. The contribu- 
tion to undergraduate welfare is also equally obvious. 
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Several colleges speak of the unusual success of a course 
in Household or Home Remedies, offered primarily to Liberal 
Arts students. The objective of such courses is to instruct 
the future housewife concerning medicines which may safely 
be kept in the home, the unsafe materials, worthless or fake 
remedies, when to call the doctor, and other closely related 
topics. 

At the College of Pharmacy at the State College of Wash- 
ington, this course has proved of such popularity that the 
College of Home Economics has made it one of its required 
courses. 

The part of Dean Dirstine’s report which excited great 
envy was the statement that out of a group of 350 graduates 
of his institution who have taken State Board of Pharmacy 
examinations during the past twelve years, not one single 
failure has been reported. 

The development of courses in X-Ray technique is reported 
by some schools. In these courses the students are taught 
the physics and mathematics involved in X-Ray work and are 
afforded much practical experience in taking and developing 
pictures of different parts of the body. One college reports 
that 567 such pictures of undergraduate students were taken 
in the College of Pharmacy, developed and turned over to 
the university physicians for diagnosis. 

The College of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland 
is conducting an unusually efficient campaign among physi- 
cians to encourage greater use of the United States Phar- 
macopoeia and National Formulary in prescription writing. 
The Rutgers University College of Pharmacy has combined 
such work with the project of detailing of dentists in such 
a way as to bring very effective results. 

Another activity worthy of mention is the preparation and 
preservation of exhibits by schools of pharmacy at the 
meetings of state and national medical and dental associa- 
tions. Dr. Marvin R. Thompson, professor of pharmacology 
in the School of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland 
presented an unusually good exhibit of ergot and its products 
at the June meeting of the American Medical Association, for 
which he received honorable mention. 

Two members of the College of Pharmacy staff at Wayne 
University have been giving instruction to sophomore medical 
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students in prescription compounding, as well as a considera- 
tion of the subject of practical pharmacy as it relates to the 
practice of medicine. 

Time does not permit us to give more examples of activities 
of this type. The maintenance of speakers’ bureaus, weekly 
radio broadcasts, scientific news reviews, study of modern 
educational methods, development of educational window 
displays, activities in promoting food and drug legislation 
and other equally important activities must be dismissed 
without comment. 

It is a great satisfaction and reassurance to learn of some 
of the more unusual activities which are being carried on in 
our colleges of pharmacy. Wide distribution of information 
of this kind would be appreciated by the lay public and 
would very definitely result in a greatly increased apprecia- 
tion of our colleges of pharmacy, and the very vital services 
which they are rendering. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


We have been much interested and immensely pleased 
to observe the activities of the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education since our last annual meeting. The 
standards for accreditment of colleges of pharmacy are now 
well established and it is possible that official inspections 
may soon begin, as requested. 


Again our remarks on this subject must necessarily be 
brief, in order not to encoach on the responsibilities of our 
representatives on that body. We simply wish to observe in 
passing that the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion is, in a sense, our organization. We requested its for- 
mation. It is composed of men in whose ability, fairness, 
integrity and general character we have complete confidence. 
All that now remains in order to enable them to do a real 
job is the necessary cooperation on the part of the colleges, 
which cooperation will, of course, be forthcoming. 


You must necessarily expect some inconvenience when 
your college is inspected. The Deans of the Colleges of 
Pharmacy which were unofficially inspected last Spring spent 
the greater part of a week assembling data and filling out 
the questionnaire which was sent to them. We believe, 
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however, that they were not so much impressed by the 
relatively slight inconvenience to which they were put, as 
they were by the really great task which these faithful ser- 
vants of pharmacy have undertaken. They are deserving 
of all the cooperation and help which you can extend to them. 
This we know will be considerable. 

The Executive Committee of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy hereby expresses its appreciation 
to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education for 
the fine work which it is doing for pharmaceutical education 
and indirectly for American pharmacy. We pledge them 
every possible help and cooperation in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 

We who are engaged in the field of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation realize that our problems will, in a sense, become 
more involved and perplexing, rather than simpler, in the 
days to come. With further increasing standards, and they 
must within reason, continuously improve—we are likely to 
experience even further decreases in enrollment in our Asso- 
ciation colleges. May such developments serve as a stimu- 
ating challenge, rather than a source of discouragement and 
dissatisfaction. 

It is interesting to note the swing away from the old 
factual conception of education which was so popular a number 
of years ago. 

Seldom has this kind of education been more effectively 
depreciated than was done by President Gilmore of the 
University of Iowa when he cautioned against “The assump- 
tion that education is a mere process of acquiring informa- 
tion. The result of this assumption is the tendency to load 
programs of professional education with a maximum of infor- 
mational topics. This attempt to teach all things to all 
men represents an unwarranted faith in mere information. 
It overlooks what should be continuously kept in mind in any 
program of sound and adequate education; namely, that truly 
educated men can be trusted to learn something for them- 
selves.” 


President Gilmore has here presented an approach to 
educational problems which will make a strong appeal to 
many of you. 

His viewpoint seems entirely compatible with the definition 
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of education which some of you may have heard, that “Edu- 
cation is what you have left after you have forgotten all the 
facts you learned in college.” 

The above statement is not presented as a complete 
definition of education. It may very properly be criticized 
and shown to be inadequate in many respects. But, like 
President Gilmore’s statement, it does contain a freshness 
of viewpoint and objectives which can hardly fail to prove 
helpful and constructive. 

Recent development in the field of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion has been in accordance with this broad, cultural con- 
ception of education. The pharmaceutical specialist can not 
be properly referred to as “The man who learns more and 
more about less and less, until finally he knows everything 
about nothing,” but rather does he qualify when judged by 
the rigid and exacting definition of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, when he said: “The modern specialist should be a 
broadly educated man sharpened to a point.” 

It is such a broadly educated man, sharpened to a point, 
who is likely to make the greatest contribution to his trade 
or profession. 

It is he who is most likely to accept the definition that 
education is what you have left after you have forgotten 
all the facts you learned in college. 

It is he who is most likely to appreciate the fact that 
one of the most distinguishing characteristics of the truly 
educated man is a sane, rational, unselfish viewpoint toward 
life and a scientific method of approach to the problems 
which daily confront him. 

It is he who is most likely to adopt as his guiding 
motive the homely but satisfying philosophy that “True 
wealth is what you have left after you have lost everything 
which can be taken away from you”. 

It is he who is most likely to appreciate the fact that 
the most profound satisfaction which one can experience is the 
realization that you have at least striven to make the other 
fellow’s burden a little lighter and the world a little brighter 
and perhaps a little better, as a result of your having 
passed this way. 

Ernest Little, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
August 16, 1937. 
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Report of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
For 1936-1937 


The present membership of the Council is: Dean Townes 
R. Leigh, Dean C. B. Jordan, Dean A. G. DuMez, represent- 
ing the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy: 
Dr. A. C. Taylor, Dr. R. L. Swain, Dr. H. C. Christensen, 
representing the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, Dr. H. A. B. Dunning, Mr. David F. Jones, Dr. E. F. 
Kelly, representing the Ameican Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and Dr. David A. Robertson, representing the American 
Council on Education. Dr. R. L. Swain was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Russell B. Rothrock as a representative of the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and Dean C. B. 
Jordan of Purdue University was appointed to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Dean Theodore J. Bradley of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, who was one of the 
members representing the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. 

The last report of the Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion to the groups here represented was made at the meet- 
ing held in Dallas, Texas on August 23, 1936. Following 
the meeting at which the report was made, there was held 
a symposium on the proposed draft of standards for the 
accreditment of colleges of pharmacy as a part of the program 
of the program of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association meetings. While 
this symposium was not as well attended as expected, it, never- 
theless, brought forth some valuable discussion. 

Another meeting of the Council was held in Washington, 
D. C. on December 6, 1936. In addition to the members 
of the Council, who were present, this meeting was at- 
tended by Mr. George A. Moulton, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and Dean Ernest 
Little, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, both of whom were 
present on invitation. 

At this meeting, the draft of standards as modified at the 
meeting of the Council held in Dallas, was reviewed in the 
light of the discussions emanating from the symposium and 
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in the light of data subsequently assembled by the Council. 
As a result some twelve or more changes were made in the 
draft presented at Dallas. Revised copies of the draft of 
standards were sent to the secretaries of all of the state 
boards of pharmacy and to the deans of the schools of 
pharmacy. 

At this meeting, it was decided that the preparation of 
the fina] draft and action on its adoption should be with- 
held until after it had been given a practical test on six or 
more colleges of pharmacy representative of the different 
types now in operation. It was decided further that the 
inspection of these colleges for the purpose of demonstrating 
the practical worth of the standards should be made by a 
committee consisting of representatives of all four of the 
organizations represented on the Council. 

There was also appointed at this time a committee, the 
members of which are E. F. Kelly, Chairman, Ernest Little, R. 
L. Swain and A. G. DuMez, ex officio to study existing stand- 
ards for admission, promotion and graduation for the purpose 
of determining if these standards as set forth in the present 
draft cannot be improved upon. 

Pursuant to the action taken by the Council on December 
6, 1936, with regard to putting the standards to a practical 
test, seven colleges were selected for visitation and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to make the inspections: R. L. 
Swain and H. C. Christensen for the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, C. B. Jordan and A. G. DuMez for 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, E. F. Kelly 
and H. A. B. Dunning for the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and David A. Robertson for the American Council 
on Education. The seven colleges selected for the practical 
test were inspected during the last week in April and the 
first week in May. The committee of inspection was accom- 
panied on all but one visitation by Mr. George A. Moulton, 
President of the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, whose interest in these trial inspections was very 
much appreciated by the Council. 

All of the seven colleges visited cooperated whole-heart- 
edly with the Committee and a great deal of practical in- 
formation was obtained which should be of real help to 
the Council in formulating the final phases of the program 
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looking toward the actual accreditment of the colleges. On 
the whole, the revised draft of standards prepared on 
December 6, was found to be satisfactory and to require only 
a few minor changes. These changes were made at the 
meeting held on Sunday, August 15th, 1937, and will be 
mailed soon to the secretaries of the boards of pharmacy and 
the deans of the colleges of pharmacy. 

The Council has finally adopted a set of standards which 
it proposes to make operative at this time. Within the very 
near future, it will have the application and questionnaire 
forms in shape for printing and it will then be ready to 
receive applications from the colleges which desire accredit- 
ment. The colleges will be sent formal notice of the time 
when the Council is ready to begin work of inspection. For 
the present, at least, inspections will be made by a committee 
composed of at least one member of the Council. Since the 
Council has at its disposal, only sufficient funds to pay 
clerical and office expenses, it will be necessary for the 
colleges desiring accreditment to pay the cost of inspection 
unless otherwise provided for. 

It is the intention of the Council to complete the formal 
inspection of colleges of pharmacy by the first of July, 1939, 
and to publish the first list of accredited colleges on or about 
September 1, 1939. 

The attached financial statement constitutes the report 
of the Treasurer for the year August 20, 1936, to August 
15, 1937. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. G. DuMez, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Financial Statement 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 
For 1936-1937 


RECEIPTS 

August 20, 1936, Balance on hand............ $457.89 

June 1, 1937, A. Ph. A. contribution... 200.00 

June 1, 1937, N. A. B. P. contribution..... 200.00 

June 1, 1937, A. A. C. P. contribution....... , 200.00 $1,057.89 
EXPENDITURES 

September 16,1936 Com. Printing and Letter 

Service Company......................$ 11.90 
April 4, 1937 University of Maryland, Postage 7.41 


May 13, 1937 American Pharmaceutical Asso. 4.68 
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June 1, 1937, H. C. Christensen, Travel Expen- 
June 1, 1937, A. G. DuMez, Travel Expenses.... 81.85 
June 1, 1937 E. F. Kelly, Travel Expenses.... 62.90 
June 1, 1937 C. B. Jordan, Travel Expenses.... 114.20 
June 1, 1937 R. L. Swain, Travel Expenses.... 39.85 
August 10, 1937 A. G. DuMez (Stationery, enve- 
lopes, office supplies, etc.)........ 27.55 $ 483.95 
Balance $ 573.94 


The Report of the Editor of the American Journa! 
of Pharmaceutical Education 


I fear there is little for the Editor of the Journal to re- 
port. The story of its creation and its contro] is in print. 
Three numbers have been issued and the nature and the con- 
tent is open to all who read. 

I might say the general policy of the Journal has been 
determined by the Publication Board, the personnel of which 
is identical with that of the Executive Committee. The Pub- 
lication Board has given the Editor a free hand in the selec- 
tion and the arrangement of material. In doing so, he has 
not tried to ape any other journal. Suggestions have been 
made that it would be well to follow the chemical and medical 
journals that deal with education. This he has not done. He 
has steered a lone course, having in mind that a journal can- 
not live and render a service to the profession it represents 
unless its columns are dignified, thought provoking, and filled 
with worthwhile material. The papers have been selected as 
the best received. They have represented opposite points of 
view which is only fair. The general effect when read seems 
to the Editor to be wholesome. From time to time members 
of the Boards of Pharmacy have been asked to contribute 
and because education and legislation cannot be separated 
and a friendly relationship is much to be desired in order 
that we may have a friendly co-operation between men in- 
terested in the same problems. Men of experience and good 
judgment with proper backgrounds have contributed the edi- 
torials. 

The Editor in the Editor’s Page has tried to put before 
the readers the current problems and inject into the Journal 
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a little of the spirit of friendliness and comradery which will 
remind us from time to time that we are human beings as 
well as educators. 

The Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail have brought all 
the warmth of a wealth of personalities which he has himself 
enjoyed, and if he, why not others? 

The Editor has had nothing to do with the finances of the 
Journal. They have been handled entirely through Professor 
Cooper who is the Treasurer of the Association. I should 
say, however, that the contract was made with a printer for 
1,000 copies in each issue, four issues to the year with a total 
of 400 pages. The contract price was a competitive bid at 
$2.30 a page. As I write this on August Ist, two hundred 
paid subscriptions have been received. The total expense of 
publication to date is $1,061.81. This includes printing, sta- 
tionery, postage and fees for filing for special second class 
postal rates. Subtracting from this total the amount received 
from subscriptions we have in our treasury $148.59 more 
than we would have had if we had published the Proceedings 
on the basis of the 1936 cost. In addition we have 700 copies 
of each issue on reserve in the editorial office. 

I wish to stress again that no one connected with the 
publication of the Journal has received any pay. The Editor, 
the Publication Board and the Collaborators have paid $2.00 
each, for their own personal subscriptions. The time of the 
Editor, the stenographic service and all the incidentals that 
go along with the publication of a journal have been con- 
tributed gladly by the University of Nebraska. 

Each member college has been sent one copy free, but in 
so doing, we have got into trouble with the United States 
Postal Service. If this is to be continued next year, each 
member institution will have to sign a form which authorizes 
$2.00 of its dues to be used to pay its subscription. I mention 
this now so you will understand it when you receive your 
statement for the annual membership dues. 


An analysis of the present subscription list is of interest: 


Member schools with more — Total subscriptions ..... 162 
than one subscription 8 
Member schools with only 
one subscription 8 


Member schools with no 
subscriptions 13 
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Non-member schools Total subscriptions................ 8 

Number Boards represented........ 4 

Individual subscriptions .............. 10 


It seems to me that when there are 8 schools where only 
one member of the faculties have subscribed and 13 where 
none have subscribed there must be a great many people 
engaged in pharmaceutical education that do not realize the 
importance of supporting the cause at which they make their 
living. Certainly for their own self respect and for the dignity 
of their calling they should think this matter over. I am not 
saying this to be unkind, but to call the attention of those 
that I think have been careless in the line of duty. There is 
just one journal in the world dealing exclusively with phar- 
maceutical education and when there are so many men giving 
of their time and energy with no other compensation in mind 
than rendering a service to a cause, it seems to me it shows 
a lack of appreciation on the part of those who could at least 
give it their financial support to the extent of a subscription. 

I am grateful for the support that has come from the 
Boards and from individuals. There are a number of member 
colleges who have paid for extra copies from their general 
library funds in order that the general libraries would have 
a permanent copy as well as to give encouragement to the 
Publication Board. The Journal has been sent gratis to a 
number of foreign schools of pharmacy and libraries. The 
Editor is grateful that two of the foreign colleges of phar- 
macy have sent to Professor Cooper the subscription price 
of the Journal desiring in this way to support the movement. 
The schools are the Maritime College of Pharmacy of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and the National School of Pharmacy of Nanking, 
China. The Editor plans during the year to obtain from 
foreign educational sources, material of a pharmaceutical 
nature that will be of value to pharmacy on the international 
level. 


There are a number of matters to be considered if the 
Journal is to become a permanent establishment. Perhaps its 
size, the color, the type may be improved. You understand 
no changes can be made until Volume I is completed. The 
Journal format is as it is because we worked on the old Pro- 
ceedings as a basis so we would have something tangible to 
work from. 


No special effort has been made to obtain subscriptions 
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other than the efforts of the Collaborators. The subscriptions 
from the Board members and retail druggists have come with- 
out solicitation. 

The Publication Board has not decided definitely to admit 
advertising. This is not because the Editor has not thought 
of all this or because he has not had time. He can always 
find time for worthwhile things. He has followed this policy, 
to find out what kind of support the Journal can expect from 
our own teaching fraternity. What has been done so far 
is solid foundation work. In the results the Editor is more 
than satisfied. He also believes that there are hundreds of 
retail druggists and board members and others interested in 
pharmaceutical education who will support pharmaceutical 
education through their personal subscriptions to the Journal. 
Not a single firm has been contacted for advertising. While 
it is customary for journals of this type to carry advertising, 
the Editor has hoped that the expense might be carried in 
some other way. There is nothing like a free soul and a free 
journal. However, this may not be good sense. There is no 
doubt but there are publishers of textbooks and distributors 
of laboratory supplies that will consider this a good medium 
for advertising. 

The matter of pictures is a problem. Many articles would 
be improved if pictures could be used but the expense seems 
prohibitive. Perhaps a way will be found to handle this. 


There has been a demand for book reviews and the Editor 
has in mind establishing such a column in the near future. 

It will be noted that the first three numbers of Volume I 
had to cover a year’s work. This was because the first number 
did not appear until January 1937. Hereafter the last num- 
ber (October) of each volume will carry the business of the 
annual meeting. From the Editor’s experience, he is of the 
opinion that it will be next to impossible to hold a volume to 
400 pages, that is a problem for future determination. The 
Editor anticipates a time in the near future when the Journal 
should become a bimonthly and eventually a monthly in order 
to take care of the necessary volume of material which is 
bound to come as a result of our studies. 


In closing I want to pay tribute to the Collaborators of 
our Journal. I have never seen a group of men and women 
who spent so much time and effort collecting tomes of material 
and then have the Editor slash and cut it down to perhaps 
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only a mere mention without a single complaint in the whole 
eight months, and then come on with other tomes as if the 
first had all been printed. Such spirit and such service cannot 
be too highly commended. 

It is the ambition of the Editor to make the Journal a 
constructive force in pharmaceutical education and have its 
contents of such a nature that if one does not read it from 
cover to cover he will not know what is the best thought of 
the times on pharmaceutical education. To each Collaborator 
who has contributed something and to every author, and to 
every subscriber, and to everyone who has offered constructive 
criticism, and to everyone who has given expressions of com- 
mendation and good cheer and by so doing has contributed 
to the success of this undertaking, I am personally pro- 
foundly grateful. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rufus A. Lyman, Editor. 


Report of the Chairman of The Problems and 
Plans Committee 


Time passes all too quickly. Almost before a committee 
has time to meditate upon a problem placed before it for 
solution, it is time to write another report. That is the ex- 
perience every committeeman has when he sets himself to 
the task of report making. For the Problems and Plans 
Committee the year has been not without progress. 

One of the first problems before the committee when it 
was organized was that of objective and achievement tests 
for pharmaceutical measurement. Two years ago the Associ- 
ation created the Committee on Pharmacy Predictive and 
Achievement Tests and the responsibility of that work fell 
upon that Committee, the report of which will show a fine 
piece of work well started. 

Of the studies under way during the year, two have 
reached completion. They are “A Detailed Study of the 
Extent of the Teaching of Pharmacology in the Colleges of 
Pharmacy of the United States” by Dr. James Madison Dille 
of the College of Pharmacy of the University of Washington 
and a study of “Foreign Educational Requirements for the 
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Practice of Pharmacy” by Professor Ernst T. Stuhr of the 
Oregon State College. These papers will be presented as a 
part of this report. 


The study of some problems present what at the time 
being seems to be unsurmountable obstacles. 


You may recall that when the Committee on Problems 
and Plans was first created it made a study of the plan that 
the American Council on Education had suggested as a general 
plan for the conducting of a pharmaceutical survey. The 
Committee made an effort to find out from the Association 
membership what problems for study suggested in that plan 
should be first undertaken by the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee because of their importance to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. A few subjects got a great many votes indicating that 
they were considered by the Association membership as sub- 
jects of the first magnitude. Among this group was the sug- 
gestion that a study should be made of how well the pharmacy 
laws were being enforced throughout the states. As the prob- 
lem was discussed the feeling developed that the subject was 
full of fire and might better be let alone. But is it not better 
to uncover truth by a scientific method of investigation than 
to suppress it? It is better to take a bomb and explode it 
than to let it fizzle and fume under the foundations of a 
habitation. Then it was suggested that after all, law enforce- 
ment is none of our business and that appealed to the Chair- 
man because he doesn’t believe in putting all functions of the 
government in the hands of one individual or one branch of 
the government. But finding out facts is a different thing. 
And finding out facts is revealing truth and the revealing of 
truth can always be justified without respect to where it 
strikes and whom it hits and all honest well intentioned men 
should welcome such revelation. There was the further feel- 
ing that such a study might be helpful to law enforcement 
officers in that it would reveal a laxity which would mould 
public opinion and make better enforcement possible, for 
there seems to be a direct relationship between public opinion 
and law enforcement. 

Finally, Dr. E. V. Lynn was persuaded to undertake the 
study. He has devoted months to it. He has collected volumes 
of information about pharmacy laws, national, state, and 
municipal. But there the study stops. We have found it next 
to impossible to get authentic material on how well or how 
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poorly pharmacy laws are enforced. This is the insurmount- 
able barrier. The Chairman personally knows of but one 
state where the pharmacy law is poorly enforced, but the de- 
mand for the study of this problem would indicate there are 
those who think they are not enforced in some other states. 


I have in mind a certain young man in the state referred 
to above who completed his training in a college of pharmacy 
at the head of his class. Following graduation he worked six 
months in a centrally located drug store, widely advertised as 
a prescription drug store, to satisfy the minimal experience 
requirement demanded by the law of that state. For this 
service the manager of the store signed up the experience 
requirement. There was no complaint on the part of the 
young man on that account. But when he presented his cre- 
dentials to take the pharmacy examination to the Director of 
the Bureau of Examining Boards at the State House, he was 
told that he could not qualify as to experience because he had 
got it in a store that was not in charge of a registered drug- 
gist. For the first time in my life I came to the realization 
of the fact that law enforcement in my state is my business, 
and not only that, it is my concern and my responsibility. I 
inquired of the Department of Health if the Department 
knew this store was operating contrary to law. The reply was 
in the affirmative and suggested I file complaint with the 
County Attorney if I was interested. I appealed to an official 
of the State Board of Pharmacy Examiners. The reply was 
that they knew the store was operating contrary to law but 
little could be done about it as they all knew each other and 
were all brothers together. It reminds one of the Kingfish and 
the Knights of the Mystic Sea. 


In this same state, some time ago, the dean of a college of 
pharmacy was called by the Head of the Department of Health 
and told that there was a man in a village in the northern 
part of the state that was operating a drug store contrary to 
law. He claimed he could not get a registered man. This 
department head said he could not close the man’s store if 
the dean could not supply him a registered man. There was 
however, no law in this state that said a man could operate a 
store contrary to law, unless the dean could supply a regis- 
tered man. The department chief finally saw the point and 
told the proprietor he would close his store and then he found a 
registered man in a hurry. By the way, this chief was not a 
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democrat. He was a republican, but he got his training dur- 
ing two terms in a democratic congress. Neither was he a 
Presbyterian, but he was an Episcopalian. This is for Dean 
Spease, my common law church brother to cogitate over. 

I think I can state without fear of contradiction of the 
retail druggists in this state, that the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law at its worst, was a thousand times better done, 
than the enforcement of the pharmacy law at its best. You 
have probably sensed the fact that I have been talking about 
my own state and it is not easy for me to say what I have 
said. These people are my friends, but we seem to have got 
in a position from which we cannot extricate ourselves with- 
out the aid of public opinion. If the public could realize what 
utter disregard druggists have toward the laws the public 
have created for their own protection, I am of the opinion we 
would discontinue this form of dishonesty. The responsibility 
for the enforcement of pharmacy laws rests upon druggists 
themselves. It is both their responsibility and obligation. I 
have said what I have said in order to embarrass no one. 
Nothing is to be attained by such methods. I am telling the 
truth so as to show why ne progress has been made in this 
study. Unless the Problems and Plans Committee finds some 
way to proceed with this study in a scientific way which 
gives promise of some useful result, we shall ask Dr. Lynn 
to direct his talents toward the accomplishment of some other 
objective. 

There are a number of other studies being sponsored by 
the Committee and nearing completion. These will in due 
time be published in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education. Two new major problems have been referred to 
the Committee during the year for study. One came from 
Dean Robert C. Wilson and the recommendation was em- 
bodied in his presidential address of last year and in sub- 
stance it amounts to this: that we find some method that will 
enable us to determine the moral character and spiritual na- 
ture of the student who intends to enter pharmacy as a voca- 
tion. We have been rolling the matter over in our minds 
trying to find some method and manner of approach. Some 
members of the Committee think the predictive and achieve- 
ment tests will do it. Some think we will first have to estab- 
lish the fact that there is some relationship between brilliancy 
and morals. Some think it may be necessary to go back to 
the boy’s ancestry and his record in the kindergarten through 
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his secondary school record for information. At this meeting 
the Executive Committee of this Association and National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy will ponder over it in 
joint session. Other professions are attacking the same prob- 
lem. Recently a president of a state medical society in a 
western state in his presidential address discussed the sub- 
ject of medical education and laid down the essential re- 
quirements of the student who should enter the medical field. 
His first qualification was honesty. Then he raised the ques- 
tion on how to detect it in the student. One of the questions 
to be discussed at the next meeting of the Conference on 
Professional Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is “How may the ethics of the professions be promoted?” 
Then Dean Little adds to one’s embarrassment by writing 
thus to the Chairman: ‘‘Another thing that concerns me is 
that not infrequently the individuals (then graciously he 
exempts Deans Lyman and Wilson) who do the most talking 
about character qualifications seem themselves to be woefully 
deficient along this line.” Dean Little is right and I would 
not feel at all chagrined if he had not exempted Dean Lyman 
and I am rather inclined to think Dean Wilson would like to 
stay in the same company. Perhaps it is because of our own 
shortcomings that we feel the need of this sort of thing so 
keenly. 

I am tremendously disturbed by this whole system of 
testing and the selecting of students we now find ourselves 
engaged in. I have earlier in this report, called attention to 
the fine foundational study of the Committee on Pharmacy 
Predictive and Achievement Tests. The Chairman has written 
me that the original plan has been modified by the American 
Council on Education. As I went over it, I came to the cost 
item of the study, there I discovered the hand of the Council. 
I note one item alone calls for a pharmaceutical chemist 
specialist, whatever that may mean. For the sum suggested 
as his salary, I can buy three crackerjack pharmaceutical 
chemical specialists and I won’t have to take inexperienced 
men or men without a reputation in chemical accomplish- 
ments. Sometimes I fear this educational building and sur- 
veying comes dangerously near to being a racket. The figures 
educational surveyors think in can only be appreciated by 
those who have been fortunate, or unfortunate, enough to be 
associated with the new dealers. Certainly the standards of 
compensation have not been determined by a study of the 
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incomes of faculties of American Universities. To me the ar- 
gument that student testing will eliminate the unfit student 
and save the expense of trying to educate him is not much of 
an argument. I am wondering if to date we are not spending 
more of the people’s money in trying to eliminate him than 
if we permitted him to eliminate himself and if he is given 
the permission to eliminate himself, he will be much better 
satisfied and in a happier mental state in seeking some other 
niche in society where he can become a useful citizen. 

But I am still more concerned over what we are doing to 
the youth of this generation by our system of regimentation 
of their souls. No longer are men who want to work allowed 
to work. Labor must be regimented. What a man plants 
must be regimented, the stock on the farm must be regi- 
mented. The kind of trees he plants on his lot are ordered. 
Soon the food placed on his table will be regimented and the 
family prayers and the bed time stories will be regimented. 
And now we are trying to regiment the souls of the youth of 
the next generation. I am wondering if we are not going 
after the whole business of the selecting a higher type of 
student for pharmacy from the wrong end? Are we not for- 
getting that Jehovah put idealism and romance into the 
souls of youth as he put faith and affection into the hearts 
of little children? For idealism, I go to my classroom, not to 
men of my age. Because young people have this they can be 
led into unholy wars and be made to lay down their lives if 
the facts can be so twisted by the politicians and business 
men so as to make their youth think they are fighting for 
their sweethearts and future homes, when the real cause is 
the protection of some bankers investments, or to give some 
politician more power. They can’t get men of my age to fight 
wars on any such premises. I think if we want to attract 
higher idealism to our student body it must be because there 
is something about me, as a teacher and something about 
you as a board member, or a practitioner that will appeal to 
the idealism of youth. It can’t be a characteristic of one of 
us and not of the other. For example: it is of little avail if 
I as a teacher exhibit a high type of idealism and turn my 
student over for licensure to a pharmaceutical examiner who 
is both drunk and operating his store contrary to law during 
the examination and then introduce him at the meeting of a 
state pharmaceutical association, where not a single minute 
of the program is given to the discussion of those problems 
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for which the state has created pharmacy laws for the pro- 
tection of the physical health and the moral welfare of its 
people. For six weeks I have been searching the pharmaceuti- 
cal literature of the current year for the wisest single ex- 
pression that has come from a pen of a pharmacist in order 
that I might give it publicity in the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education. To date the lead is held by Walter 
F. Meads, Secretary of The Iowa Pharmacy Examiners who 
says: “The pharmacist should get this one point firmly fixed 
in his mind, that it will never be possible to promote success- 
fully, any legislation in the interests of the profession of 
pharmacy, that is not backed by the sound policy of public 
health and welfare”. When all pharmacists and pharmaceuti- 
cal educators wake up to the idealism as to the function of 
pharmacy as expressed in this statement of Mr. Meads’ then 
pharmacy will attract the student who because he has a finer 
idealism, is looking for a field of public service. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. I know some things I have said sound 
atavistic. I do not object to making tests, or to their appli- 
cation. I think if we do the work ourselves, it will do us good. 
I think that is what President Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota meant when he said to me: “Why don’t you quit 
trying to measure pharmacy schools with a yardstick and do 
something to stimulate the spiritual and intellectual growth 
of your faculties?” This must not be turned over to some- 
one outside of the pharmacy group to do. The strength of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy lies in the 
fact that hundreds of men are working to solve our problems, 
each one doing his mite. I know a medical society in a 
western state that has been a power for the ideals it repre- 
sents. The rank and file were at work. Three years ago this 
society employed an executive secretary to do its work. The 
membership went on a sitdown strike. Today, the society is 
headed toward becoming a political machine instead of a 
scientific organization. I am for anything that will improve 
the spiritual and the intellectual quality of the student body 
pharmaceutic, but I believe the work is to be done on the 
practitioners side of the fence by setting a finer standard of 
professional idealism and a finer standard of living up to 
that professional ideal. 


The attitude of two men have impressed me tremendously 
recently. One was Dean Little, who is neither a Presbyterian 
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nor an Episcopalian, but who insisted with great earnestness 
at the Portland meeting that our convention should be opened 
with prayer. The other is Dean Wilson who with all of the 
energy and sincerity of his Georgian ancestors has stressed 
a finer idealism and purpose for our profession at the ex- 
clusion of all other matters. I have said nothing that he has 
not said, but he has given me courage to become a standard 
bearer. 

I am never able to settle in my own mind what is the 
primary purpose of education. I have been taught that it is 
to raise humanity to a higher plane of living and accomplish- 
ment and that seems to me to be sufficient reason. Granting 
that this is so, I am not able to tell whether it is a better 
policy to educate the upper half of humanity, or the lower 
half in order to elevate the whole. That is, supposing of 
course, you can educate only one-half. We all seem to take it 
for granted that the upper half and maybe only the upper 
quartile is worthy of education in our uplift for humanity. 
I cannot find any scientific study with controls that convinces 
me that the matter is settled. Another thought disturbs me 
terribly. Recently I have read that Oliver Wendel Holmes, 
the great jurist, was fond of burlesque. Once when he had 
listened to an unusually lurid joke he was heard to remark 
fervently, “Thank God, I am a man of low tastes.” What did 
he mean by that? Did this man, one of the greatest in- 
tellectuals of all time place himself with the lower quartile? 
If so, was it a mistake to educate him? My inability to com- 
prehend all this is either an indication of dumbness or an 
evidence that I belong to an age long since antiquated. I am 
inclined to believe the latter statement is the correct diag- 
nosis and before long, following in the footsteps of Socrates 
of old, who sat in the shadows of the Parthenon and was 
happy in cogitating upon the number of angels that could 
dance upon the point of a pin. I shall withdraw to the pic- 
turesque sand hills of my native state and live happily 
cogitating upon the menace of women to pharmacy. 

The other major problem which has come to the Com- 
mittee came from the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
through Dr. Robert L. Swain and deals with the _ sub- 
ject of deterioration of drug products. Dr. Swain’s own 
words will best explain. He says—“I suggest the study, 
simply as an effort to find some legal basis for restricting the 
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sale of drugs and medicines to pharmacists. For years, 
the courts have been saying that such restrictive statutes 
would be held valid if the proposed restriction would, in fact, 
have a tendency to protect the public health and safety. In 
a recent case, the court said—‘“‘we have gone out of our 
way to find some justification for holding this act valid,” but 
all the court could find was an attempt to confer a monopoly 
on the part of pharmacists at the expense of other retail 
groups. It was to meet the objections of the court that I 
suggested there be a long range program adopted, the 
object of which was to meet the criticism of the courts.” 
Some may object to this problem as not being an educa- 
tional problem. Never-the-less we think it is and the Com- 
mittee is laying plans and formulating a procedure for a 
worthwhile study. 

While the work of the Subsection on Pharmacy of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science is 
not directed or in any way controlled by this Association, 
this Committee has fostered that program in every way 
possible and we think that the Association should feel a 
responsibility in making that program a success. The next 
program will be held in Indianapolis in December. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman. 


Report of the Delegates to the American Council 
on Education 


The twentieth annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education was held in the building of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington on May 7 and 8, 
1937. Deans Lyman and Rudd attended as representatives 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
President George F. Zook read the annual presidential report 
in which he covered the multitudinous activities of the 
Council for the year. There is scarcely an activity of the 
Council which does not affect directly or indirectly the edu- 
cational field of pharmacy. His report is printed in full in 
the July number of the Educational Record, the official pub- 
lication of the American Council and it should be read by 
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every individual interested in pharmaceutical education. In 
the report President Zook, in a few sentences, makes clear 
the function of the American Council on Education. He 
says “It (the Council) is not a news disseminating agency. 
It is not a propaganda agency. It is, however, interested in 
the development of educational research and in the formu- 
lation of educational policies at all levels of education.” 

As far as pharmacy is concerned the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council did one significant thing. Shortly after 
the 1936 annual meeting it discontinued the Committee on 
the Study of Pharmacy. You will recall that almost a decade 
ago the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
joined the American Council on Education with the idea in 
mind and with the high hope that the Council would make 
a comprehensive survey of pharmacy. The action of the 
Council in discontinuing the Committee evidently means 
that the matter is dropped at least for the time being. 
However, pharmacy has learned one thing of great value to 
it by maintaining its Council membership. It has learned 
that the American Council was not interested in pharmacy 
because of what it could do for pharmacy, but for what 
pharmacy could do for the American Council by contributing 
something creative to the field of education in general and to 
the field of professional education in particular. You will re- 
call that Dr. C. R. Mann as far back as the Washington meet- 
ing of 1935 made an appeal to the pharmacy group to render 
some constructive help in the field of professional education 
and he further pointed out the specific thing that we could do. 

In no field of professional education, whether it be 
medicine, dentistry, law, pharmacy, or engineering, are edu- 
cators satisfied with their present accomplishments. At the 
1936 meeting of the American Council a paper was pre- 
sented on “Trends in Professional Education” by Dean 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, of the College of Medicine of St. 
Louis University and President of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It was repub- 
lished by permission of the American Council in the July 
number of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion. This paper has created interest and has served as a 
basis for discussion of the problems of professional educa- 
tion. An appeal was made to the American Council for a 
forum on professional education by Dr. William D. Cutter, 
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Secretary of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. That appeal was an- 
swered by the establishment of a Conference on Professional 
Education with Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the 
University of Cincinnati, as Chairman. A meeting of the 
Conference was called for in Washington on the evening of 
May 6th, 1937, preceding the annual meeting of the American 
Council. The Conference was attended by representatives of 
law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, and the 
Department of Education of the State of New York. In the 
Conference the discussion centered around the question 
“What is there that the professions have in common in 
education that might be worked out to greater advantage as 
a co-operative endeavor, rather than through individual 
effort ?” 

Another point was brought out which was new to the 
writer and which deserves the most serious consideration 
because of the responsibility that it places upon the Colleges 
of Pharmacy in every university unit. It is the policy of the 
North Central Association that in studying universities, the 
ratings of their professional schools by national associations 
dealing with professional education, are always taken into 
account in evaluating the institutions as a whole. In other 
words, that means if I translate the general policy, into a 
concrete case, and let that concrete case be my own insti- 
tution, the University of Nebraska when it is rated by the 
North Central Association, will be given a rating determined 
by the rating given the College of Pharmacy of the Univer- 
sity by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 
That knowledge ought to make any dean go about his job 
with a greater load of responsibiliiy upon his shoulders. 

In its closing moments the Conference decided at its 
next meeting it would discuss the following questions: 

1. How far should preliminary education be required of 

all professions? 

2. How may the ethics of the professions be promoted? 

3. How may universities be influenced in matters concern- 

ing professional education? 

In view of the fact that the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Pharmacy Predictive and Achieve- 
ment Tests, and the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education are working along lines that the American Council 
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would be working if that organization had undertaken a 
survey of pharmacy, the writer believes the discontinuing of 
the Committee on the Study of Pharmacy is a good omen in 
that the Council feels that pharmacy is on the way to the 
making of a distinct contribution in its own educational 
field. 

In closing this report I wish to call attention to the 
most discussed and probably the most important paper given 
at the 1937 meeting of the American Council was the one en- 
titled “Leadership or Regimentation in Higher Education?” 
by Alexander G. Ruthven, President of the University of 
Michigan. In it President Ruthven traced how the practice 
of creating federal subsidies to state schools and with the 
lure of easy money to educators and administrators of state 
institutions there is a gradual assumption of power to dictate 
operations by small bureaucrats and ultimately political 
domination of all education. He showed how the same ele- 
ments are insidiously getting control of endowed institu- 
tions and made the statement that “Only through co-operation 
with state schools can the endowed institutions hope to 
prosper as important agencies in the organization of society, 
and only as all schools remain free can any of them hope 
for long to escape the shackles of political control”. 

It would seem that the scheme to control higher educa- 
tion in this country by politicians is as insidious as the scheme 
to control the Supreme Court by political domination. I 
take off my hat to a great throng of democratic patriots 
that at last saw that which was parading under the banner 
of democracy, was not the brand of democracy our ancestors 
fought for. Let us as educators see to it that we do not 
sell our freedom for a mess of pottage. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rufus A. Lyman, 
Voting Delegate. 
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EDITORIALS 


A Word from the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


The Association year 1936-37 will unquestionably go 
down in the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
history as one of unusual productivity and accomplishment. 

Probably the formation and successful functioning of the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education was the year’s 
outstanding accomplishment. This journal, young as it still is, 
has definitely made a place for itself and is recognized by 
pharmaceutical educators as an organ of real usefulness. I 
would not stress this point too much, but being one of those 
who possessed only mild enthusiasm for the project when 
it was proposed and urged by Dean Lyman, I find satis- 
faction in putting credit where credit is due. 

It would be interesting and I believe helpful, if we could 
receive from a considerable number of our members a brief 
comment on what impressed them most, either favorably or 
unfavorably at the 1937 convention. 

There are several incidents which keep coming back to 
me, foremost among which is one which prompts an appre- 
ciation of what a splendid job our President, Dr. William G. 
Crockett, did under very disadvantageous circumstances. 

When one realizes that the year 1937 had dawned before 
Dr. Crockett was asked to assume the Presidency, it can be 
better appreciated how little time he had in which to plan 
and organize his work. Committee appointments were in the 
mail within one week after he assumed office. From that 
time on there was no lagging on the part of Dr. Crockett. 
His administration culminated in a successful New York 
meeting at which he presided with ease and dignity. 

As my toast of the 1937 convention, I offer for your 
consideration, a modest, retiring, mild-mannered man who 
rose to the occasion and delivered the goods, Dr. William G. 
Crockett. 

I believe that the 1937 meeting was in no way below 
the standard of our previous conventions. The papers read 
and the committee reports rendered, were helpful and con- 
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structive. Some of them seemed unusually comprehensive 
and possessed of rare vision. Nevertheless, I left New 
York feeling that our meetings could and should be greatly 
strengthened and improved. I do not believe that I can tell 
how this can be best accomplished. I doubt if we have any 
one man in the Association, possessed of enough wisdom to 
tell the whole story. I know, however, that our members 
collectively can furnish the desired information. Will you 
please give this thought your consideration and let us have 
any suggestions which you feel may prove helpful? 

It is the desire of your Executive Committee to make our 
annual meetings of maximum helpfulness to pharmaceutical 
education, to pharmacy and to you personally. Will you 
please help us accomplish this end? 

It would be most helpful if you would send copies of 
your suggestions to our Editor and to the Chairman of the 


Executive Committee. 
Ernest Little. 


How to Interest Young Men in Association Work 


One attending the annual meetings of our national phar- 
maceutical associations in recent years is impressed by the 
number of young men present who come imbued with en- 
thusiasm to enter upon the crusade against conditions in the 
profession inherited from the fathers of American phar- 
macy. These enthusiastic young men are allowed to listen 
to the discussions of the leaders accompanied by an inter- 
change of back-patting, are given the privileges of the 
floor, are permitted to work on committees; yes, they are 
even permitted to gain high office if they earn the right 
thereto. They are told that there can be no fear of further 
decadence in our profession so long as such stalwart young 
fellows continue to come forward to assume the burdens now 
carried on the bent and almost broken shoulders of those 
who have served in the front ranks for so long. 

Who are these young men? They are mostly young 
fellows who have recently completed a rigorous course of 
graduate study such as few of their predecessors knew. In 
doing so, they have proven their capacity to work physically 
and mentally. Many of them have paid their entire expenses 
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at considerable sacrifice in order to be present. The majority 
of them have come fired with ambition to serve the profession 
which they selected for their life’s work. 

What do these young men want at the conventions? 
They want to become acquainted with their colleagues. This 
they can do. They desire an opportunity to present the 
results of researches often conducted through extra effort 
while carrying a heavy teaching schedule. They are given 
an excellent opportunity to do so. They wish to become 
acquainted with the leaders of the profession and gain in- 
spiration from them. They can become acquainted with the 
leaders if they attend many of the conventions, but the in- 
spiration is often as much negative as positive. They want 
an opportunity to serve and show that they are worthy of 
responsibility and confidence and that they have the capacity 
to achieve. They desire to cooperate with other members of 
the profession to better its status. Some are given an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Why do many lose interest after attending the first or a few 
conventions? They lose interest for the same reason that 
an audience loses interest in the same play given on the same 
stage with the same actors. They observe an occasional 
shift of scenery, alteration of a few lines of the play from 
time to time, and that now and then some actor is replaced 
by a different one. Most of the young men remain members 
of the audience, are allowed to applaud as much as they 
please, and sometimes, are allowed to join in the singing 
of a hit number or to act as an extra. They resent the 
patronizing lines of some of the star actors “We have 
decided to put you on a committee... ”, “We have decided 
to give you the job of ...” They do not wish to be “put” 
on committees or “given” jobs. They want to be appointed 
to committees and assigned to tasks through merit. Most 
of them are not dissatisfied with what is being done but 
many are dissatisfied with how things are being done. They 
resent the leadership of some who apparently create issues 
and use pharmacy for their own gain. They resent the 
heaping of appointments and positions on a few when there 
are so many who are capable and willing to serve. They 
resent their own exclusion from the inner circle wherein 
decisions affecting all are made. It must be remembered, 
however, that many of the young men do not lose interest. 

What can be done to create greater interest on the part 
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of young men in association work? .Greater interest need not 
be created; great interest exists. Simply, use it. Instead of 
saying “We are going for a ride boys. Climb into the 
rumble seat”, let the fellows sit in with the driver some 
of the time and take the wheel occasionally. Go even further. 
Take them into the closed planning room and ask them to 
help route the journey they are going on with you. Then if 
they select rough roads marked by long and dangerous detours, 
let those who have travelled the roads many times caution 
and advise. If we plan our trip in this way, we can all go 
together; we can go farther; we can get where we are sooner; 
and we will have less dissatisfaction in the back seat. 
Glenn L. Jenkins. 


What’s In A Name? 


In the June 1937 number of the National Geographic 
Society magazine, Leo. P. Borah writes of “Washington, 
Home City and Show Place.” Under the subtitle “Guardians 
of A Nation’s Health” is found this statement—“Other splen- 
did buildings in this ‘frame’ are those occupied by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, The Public Health Service, and 
the Pharmaceutical Association”. In the Washington Even- 
ing Star, late in the month of August, following the death 
of John Russell Pope, an editorial writer commented upon 
the life and work of this illustrious architect who designed 
the art gallery that is to house Mr. Andrew Mellon’s Art 
Gift to the Nation. Mr. Pope also designed what the star 
writer calls “The American Pharmaceutical Association’s 
Building, opposite the Lincoln Memorial” and then declares 
it to be “one of the noblest small structures of modern 
times—‘A gem of loveliness’.” The statement in the Na- 
tional Geographic is significant because it shows that at 
last, in the popular mind, pharmacy is edging its way into 
the health group. Both of the statements are significant 
because neither author called this building the American 
Institute of Pharmacy. For this, the Editor is grateful be- 
cause the readers of the National Geographic Magazine and 
the Washington Evening Star will know what building the 
writers are talking about. The Editor has always been a 
little peeved about the naming of that building and at the 
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individuals who concocted that name. He does not know 
who was responsible for it and he does not want to know 
because it is probably someone he likes. He presumes it 
was someone who got his inspiration by living in the shadow 
of the Mellon Institute or the institute of some other wealthy 
republican-Presbyterian. Unfortunately, the Editor lives in 
a country where the only shadows he experiences are those 
made by grasshoppers or dust in the skies or by an admin- 
istration that confuses the Platte River with the Hudson 
(See Saturday Evening Post, September 25, 1937.), but these 
shadows are not inspirational. He just don’t appreciate 
shadows, neither is he inspired by the word institute, be- 
cause where he lives this word is used to designate gather- 
ings of teachers and farmers and swine breeders and bar- 
bers and quack doctors. Put all these facts together and 
you will begin to understand why the Editor cannot get ex- 
cited by the word institute. If we could call this “gem of 
loveliness” the Headquarters Building or even the Home of 
American Pharmacy, it would at least give the public some 
idea of what the building represents. Perhaps the people 
will rename it for us, it looks that way. Whenever the 
Editor has made a trip to Washington he has had a feeling 
that being a plebeian was a terrible handicap, but he is be- 
ginning to think that perhaps he has had an inferiority 
complex since he is finding out that there are some other 
people down there that think his thoughts and speak his 


language. 
Rufus A. Lyman. 


What is Expected of a Dean of a Professional 
School 


The deanship of a professional school is a post of peculiar 
responsibility and of rare opportunity. The dean of a pro- 
fessional school is expected not only to provide an effective 
organization for a large group of people engaged in very com- 
plicated and highly individual tasks; not only to be a wise 
advisor and a just judge in issues of personal perplexity or 
of controversy,—he is expected also to be the intellectual 
leader of a company of specialists, to focus their thinking on 
questions of institutional policy, to guide their combined 
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efforts toward clear and definite ends. And if his vision and his 
technical attainments run to it, he has the opportunity to 
aid in the elevation of his profession both through the work 
of his own school and through participating in the under- 
takings of his fellow craftsmen in state and national organ- 
izations. In short, the dean of a professional school is expected 
to be a competent manager, an adept in human relations, a 
scholar who commands the respect of scholars, and for good 
measure something of a statesman. The requirements are so 
diverse that it it not surprising that they are seldom com- 
pletely filled. 
Samuel P. Capen, 
President, The University of Buffalo. 


During the year the Editor has been seeking the sentence 
spoken by a druggist that contains the greatest amount of 
wisdom and that would be remembered by everyone engaged 
in all fields of pharmaceutical endeavor. In his opinion that 
honor goes to Mr. Walter F. Meads, Secretary of the Iowa 
Board of Pharmacy Examiners, when he said, “The pharmacist 
should get this point firmly fixed in his mind, that it will 
never be possible to promote successfully, any legislation in 
the interests of the profession of pharmacy, that is not backed 
by the sound policy of public health and welfare.” 


On December 12, 1937 the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education will be one year old. The period of 
hope, expectancy, and anticipation was a quarter of a century. 
The period of pregnancy was about two years. The period of 
labor covered about four months. The birth occurred on 
December 12, the day the Executive Committee decided to 
publish a journal in the place of the Proceedings. The 
lactating period is not over, but the infant has cut its fourth 
tooth. It is looking forward to a happy birthday and a 
Merry Christmas. If you want it to have one, turn to page 
533. At the bottom of the page you will learn the secret. 


The Editor. 


| 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


As Volume I, Number IV of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education goes to press the Editor finds his 
mind in a terribly disturbed condition. It is not from a fear 
that the Journal will not be acceptable to its readers, that 
cause of fear now lies behind him. It is not because of the 
menace of women to pharmacy. Dean O’Connell’s committee 
disposed of that menace so beautifully by finding that women 
might even be an asset to pharmacy. The causative factor 
responsible for the beginning of the present mental disturb- 
ance was an article which appears in the current issue of the 
Journal by Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The title is “Leadership or Regimenta- 
tion in Higher Education”. In this article President Ruthven 
calls attention to the danger of complete political domination 
of higher education by the acceptance of easy money through 
federal grants and subsidies and from other dangerous 
sources. Many outstanding men in education share this view- 
point and hold that here lies a real threat to academic free- 
dom. Certainly, if it is true that our political leaders are set 
on converting this country into a totalitarian state the domi- 
nation of our educational system body and soul would be to 
them a powerful weapon. 

The Editor has not introduced this problem of possible 
domination of higher education by politicians because he 
feels there is any immediate danger of such domination of 
professional education in general or of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation in particular but he has used this as an approach to 
discuss the possible domination of pharmaceutical education 
by certain elements and interests that have grown up with 
and have become a part of the pharmaceutical tree. I have 
in mind the chain store system and the manufacturing in- 
terests, whether of a pharmaceutical or of a near pharma- 
ceutical nature. 

The crying needs of pharmaceutical education today is 
idealism and money. Idealism we have in good measure, 
money we have in small measure. Our present sources are 
from student fees, from taxation, and a few piteously small 
endowments. Unless we can get it in larger amounts progress 
must be slow. We need money to strengthen and develop our 
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undergraduate colleges. We need it to develop graduate work 
in the pharmaceutical sciences. We need it for buildings, for 
laboratories, for equipment, for men. We need it for the 
establishment and endowment of chairs and scholarships and 
fellowships and for the support of research. We need it for 
experimental work in the laboratory and in the field for the 
development of a drug plant industry. We need it for the 
scientific studies of the problems of pharmaceutical education. 
It would seem that the natural place to appeal for funds for 
pharmaceutical education and research would be the pharma- 
cist himself and those who have made money in the drug 
industry. From druggists might come gifts of small amounts, 
but many of them. The total would be considerable. Re- 
cently a druggist gave the University of Chicago more than 
half a million dollars to establish a chair to instruct American 
youth in the principles and backgrounds of American insti- 
tutions and their ideals. The University took the money. 
If this same man should give a half million dollars for phar- 
maceutical education, would it have to be turned down in 
order to maintain our idealism, because he happens to be the 
owner of a chain store system? An outstanding manufacturer 
of medicinal products gave millions for the establishment of 
a school for researches in tropical diseases and for archeologi- 
cal studies in Egypt. The medical men took his money, so 
did the acheologists. If this man had given by his will a half 
million for the benefit of graduate work in colleges of phar- 
macy, would we have to refuse it in order to be true to our 
idealism? As a matter of fact great fortunes made in the 
manufacture of medicinal products have found their way into 
the treasuries of universities, medical schools, and institutions 
for medical research. And these medical institutions and uni- 
versities have accepted it. There are other fields, such as 
steel, oil and aluminum, etc. in which vast fortunes have been 
acquired by what some call questionable practices. The own- 
ers of these fortunes have given vast sums to libraries, medi- 
cal schools, medical institutions, and churches, the world 
around and they have accepted them and honored the giver. 
If a certain very rich oil man who is a druggist but made his 
money in oil should give a million to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, would it have to be refused because of our idealism? If 
these institutions referred to are not dominated by givers 
(perhaps they are) of money, then why should pharmaceuti- 
cal education be? At any rate, if they are, could it be any 
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worse domination than the governmental type that President 
Ruthven refers to from money that we ourselves pay through 
the channels of taxation? It irritates the Editor to see this 
money which is the product of the drug industry which 
our educational system has helped to create, continue to go to 
the support of medical institutions operated by medical men 
who are the most severe critics of the druggists’ relationship 
to the manufacturer of medicines. The Editor hopes and 
requests that you express your views for publication in the 
January number of this Journal. 

The Editor has had in mind for a long time the writing 
of an article in which he would pay tribute to the young men 
who give of their time and money in order to attend the 
meetings of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. There have been rumblings of dissatisfaction among 
these young men of which the Editor and the so-called “‘Old 
Guard” have been aware and to which they have given an ear. 
It was for that reason that the Editor asked a number of men 
of different age levels for an expression of their impressions 
of the New York meeting. A few have replied and appear 
either in editorial form or in the Gleanings from the Editor’s 
Mail. In the January number of the Journal the Editor will 
lay bare the service young men have and are rendering to this 
organization. A service that few of them are aware they are 
giving. 

When the Editor was a lad in a country school one of the 
things he had to do in a class in grammar, was to diagram 
some basic truths, the meaning of which at that time did not 
impress him but which now stand out as sparkling gems in a 
setting of soapstone. One was, “Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again”; another was, “Time and tide wait for no man”. 
It was the last one that came uppermost in his consciousness 
when he first heard of the retirement of Wilbur J. Teeters 
from the deanship of the College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. There are certain men now living that the 
Editor holds in high esteem and with a special degree and 
type of affection bordering upon reverence and which is of 
a different brand than that which he has for his other friends, 
commonly called colleagues, with whom he enjoys to banter 
and disagree and fight for and with. He does not need to 
name the personnel of the latter group. The former group as 
it now stands is made up of Wilbur J. Teeters, Edward 
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Kremers, Frederick J. Wulling, Clair A. Dye, Charles W. 
Johnson, Eugene E. Eberle, and last but not least, Charles H. 
LaWall. These men were warhorses for righteousness and 
progress when the Editor as a youngster entered the game 
and because of the kindness they showed him, the patience 
they had with his dust bowl ways of doing things and the 
many things each of them has done for him which has helped 
him in the accomplishment of his tasks he is most 
profoundly grateful. On another page is to be found the 
story of the life of Wilber J. Teeters and his accomplishments 
told by one who has grown up in his own institution, a fit 
leader to carry on. I want Dean Teeters to know that same 
influence has gone far beyond the walls of his own institution 
and the borders of his own state and influenced for good 
everything pharmaceutical in ways that are too numerous to 
record. May your presence be long with us. Whether you are 
or not, your service will have no end. 

In the month of June in the year now passing an event 
of more than local interest took place when the Nippon 
Society of Portland, Oregon gave a dinner in honor of 
three Japanese students who had recently received honors 
from Oregon institutions. One of these, Miss Chieko Otsuki 
of Okayama, Japan had received the master’s degree in phar- 
macy from the Oregon State College with Phi Kappa Phi 
and Sigma Xi honors. The keynote of Dr. Gilfillan’s presen- 
tation and Miss Otsuki’s response was _ internationalism 
through science, for in science we meet each other on a 
common ground that knows no nationalistic boundaries. The 
same sentiment was expressed by Bertel Dahlgaard, Minister 
of the Interior of Denmark, before the International Phar- 
maceutical Federation at Copenhagen, who said the Federa- 
tion through its work had a great opportunity to contribute 
to the program of international understanding. (See page 
518, this issue). Just as I wrote these lines a letter came 
to my desk bearing the post mark of the Philippines. As I 
broke the seal I faced a money order for three subscriptions 
to the Journal. For this I am grateful, but more grateful 
still am I for this sentence from the letter 


“On behalf of the Philippine readers of the Journal I wish to convey 
to you our sincere congratulations for the recognized standard and 
quality of the Journal. The distance however gives us a little difficulty 
of furnishing you fresh material. With our hearty wishes for your 


success, I remain, Yours respectfully, 
Guillermo Q. Quibilan, The University of the Philippines.” 
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Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail 


The two most vivid impressions I have of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy meetings in New York are the very able 
and efficient way in which President Crockett conducted them, and 
the comparative lack of controversy which prevailed thruout them. 
Whether the reason for this latter point was that we were in accord 
on all matters or whether the reason was that no issues of a con- 
troversial nature were raised, it is difficult to say. I am also uncer- 
tain as to whether this lack of controversy is a good or a bad sign. 
Personally, I should like to hear greater discussion of some of our 
problems and I feel that spirited discussion at meetings is a healthy 
sign. 

HENRY S. JOHNSON 
Connecticut College of Pharmacy. 


I have your letter of September 21 with regards to editorials 
concerning viewpoints of the objectives that the Association should be 
accomplishing. I realize that I am not qualified as an _ editorial 
writer and that what I have to say is merely a reiteration of some of 
the things that Dr. Rising and I talked over with you in New York 
City. The younger men are not dissatisfied with the objectives and 
ideals of the men who are guiding the Association, but are dis- 
satisfied in that they have not been able to obtain the proper experience 
that should be had when the matters of the Association will finally 
be left to them. 

I personally believe that the statement to the effect that the 
Association at the present time is an Association of Deans in so far 
as its management is concerned is a correct one, and this idea is 
one that is held by many of the younger men. It can be corrected 
by including on every important committee at least one of this 
younger group. For instance, the Executive Committee should have one 
or more such members as well as the Publication Board of the 
Journal. The above statement is further verified by the fact that 
during the period when the Association was conducting visitations to 
the various colleges that it was rarely an individual other than a 
dean who was asked to conduct an investigation. And I feel that 
many of the younger group could have carried out as good if not 
better investigations than some of the individuals that did. 

I wish to state again quite emphatically that the dissatisfaction 
apparent among the younger men is not with the ideals that the 
older men have offered them (these have been chiefly inspirations), 
but with the “left out in the cold” condition that exists when some- 
thing important and vital is to be decided. 

HENRY M. BuURLAGE 
School of Pharmacy 
University of North Carolina. 
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In response to your recent request for my comments concerning 
the meetings of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, | 
have the following to offer: 

Since 1925 I have attended ten meetings and from my experience, 
largely as an observer, I have gone through that trend of thought 
which every young man experiences. There have been times when I 
have felt that the organization was a closed affair self perpetuating 
in control and undesirous of having different viewpoints than those 
which might be expressed by the leaders. I know that this is the 
current experience of every younger man and while I am speaking 
for myself I have had a number of my colleagues express the same 
opinion to me. 

However, as time goes on and I become more familiar with the 
immense amount of work that the Association has to do I have come 
to the opinion that perhaps after all the old time tried method is 
most successful. We are all familiar with the desire for a “New 
Broom to Sweep Clean” or the disergard for the methods which 
experience has taught us are best. This is a human failing. I am 
sure that the officers desire a greater participation on the part of 
the younger men and I feel that many times new ideas are help- 
ful. However, I believe this thing works itself out in an orderly 
manner. 

I am sorry that I do not have more concrete suggestions to offer. 
I do feel, however, that the business of the Association can best be 
carried on by those who are well grounded in its aims and purposes 
and experienced in the struggles and efforts that have taken place in 
making such advancement as we have accomplished possible. There- 
fore while I would like to see as wide a participation as possible 
by the younger men, and the development of all the factors are helpful 
to the Association I feel that its future lies in the strong interested 
experienced group. 

Trusting that these comments will reflect something of your 
own experience, which is much wider than mine, may I assure you that 
I am happy to offer them? 

RALPH E. TERRY 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Illinois. 


Perhaps that part of the meeting which seemed to me to be of 
major importance was the interest taken by the members in that part of 
pharmacy which we know of as technology. We have, I am sure, been 
impressed with what has taken place in the various fields of indus- 
trial technology, yet we have allowed pharmaceutical technology to 
get into the hands of relatively few people. I believe we are be- 
ginning to realize that it is the essence of our profession and will 
give it due consideration. 

I was also happy to learn of the growing interest in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science especially by the younger 
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members. It is a connection necessary for the progress of pharmacy 


and pharmaceutical research. 
A. H. UHL, 
University of Wisconsin. 


I was somewhat disappointed at the New York meeting. It went 
off almost too smoothly. I like a meeting with fire in it. Dr. Crockett 
made a splendid presiding officer. I liked that part. I liked the 
election of Hugh C. Muldoon. On a few occasions I should have 
liked to have thrown a brick at a few people. Had I done that, the 
Editor would have been the target at least once, but I remembered 
the manners my grandmother taught me. 

EDWARD SPEASE, 
School of Pharmacy, 
Western Reserve University. 


My impressions, briefly of course, of the New York meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is about as follows: 
1. That the meeting was conducted with energy and in an expeditious 
manner. Sessions were called on time. Reports were imme- 
diately available and promptly made. The only exception was 
the Report by the Committee on Resolutions, which delay probably 

was unavoidable. 

2. That the outstanding and most interesting reports were those 
of the Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the American Phar- 
maceutical Association Committee on Modernization of Pharmacy 
Laws and the Committee on Problems and Plans. 

3. That the programs of the several Conferences of Teachers were 
above par. 

4. That the meeting was well attended, most sections of the country 
being represented. 

5. That the meeting lacked a major issue. Whether or not each 
annual meeting of the Association can have or should have a 
major issue may be a question. However, a meeting with a 
major issue is more interesting and appears to achieve more. 

R. A. KUEVER, 
College of Pharmacy, 
University of Iowa. 


What can be done about starting the meetings on scheduled time? 
The writer is asking a question for which he has no answer but feels 
that some thought should be given to this matter before our next 
convention. While many excellent papers were presented before the 
various conferences, we are asking ourselves if these papers would 
be of greater value to all if there were more continuity. Specifically, 
would it be advisable to have one theme run throughout all of the 
sectional meetings? For instance, the topic “examinations.” Papers 
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presented before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy would all 
bear upon this subject as would those before the Conferences of 
Teachers of Chemistry, of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology, and of 
Pharmaceutical Economics. When these papers were published, we 
would then have plenty of material to digest on the subject of exami- 
natiens and it would be out of our systems for awhile. 
The writer believes that if this scheme were followed that in 

a few years we would have some valuable information conveniently 
accesible and our annual meetings would have greater unity. 

Wo. A. JARRETT, 

Creighton University. 


The American Association of Pharmacy is an organization that 
is primarily concerned with maintaining, and improving when possible, 
the educational standards of the profession. It is true that it has 
been called an “Association of the Deans”, but such accusations are 
only possible because other representatives of the faculties have per- 
mitted themselves to be pushed into the backbground. 

Any and all are given the privileges of the floor but most of 
us who are not Deans sit quietly and permit them to do the talking. 
We are either in agreement with them or we are too timid to oppose 
them from the floor. The latter is our fault. 

If the younger men are not content with the association we should 
not be afraid to make ourselves heard and our influence felt in the 
conventions. We have selected the field as the working place of our 
futures. We must have its future as our primary consideration. 

Loyp E. HARRIs, 
University of Oklahoma. 


I should like to express my pleasure and gratification on the 
mutual helpfulness of the annual meetings of our American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. The New York meeting this year was not 
only just another meeting but was especially notable in that we seemed 
to arrive at a closer accord with the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

Joint sessions with the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy have always been a pleasure but our joint dinner on the first 
evening seems to have been a very happy thought and enabled mem- 
bers of both associations to meet as individuals in an informal way 
that I feel was mutually satisfactory and enjoyable. I hope the plan 
will continue. 

That our association is not static is evident and now that we 
have our own journal, we have a common meeting point, four times 
a year, which should prove most helpful. 

G. L. Curry, 
Louisville College of Pharmacy. 


The whole convention, in its many aspects, was an inspiration 
to me. The future of pharmacy is in competent hands. Personally, 
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one phase that interests me is the stress on resarch in our universties 
today. Is it being overdone—is there not an equally important :on- 
sideration, a job to be done by the pharmacy teacher—namely, leariing 
to apply intelligently the results of accumulated research—(acquired 
knowledge) ; making it fit in the teaching program so that the stulent 
may benefit in actual retail drug store practice? 

HAROLD BowERs, 

University of Southern California 


One of the noticeable trends that seems to be developing in the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is that which is common 
to education in general, namely, the transition that appears to be 
taking place relative to the consideration of quantitative viewpoints 
rather than qualitative. In other words, we are reflecting in many 
of the papers presented the studies of systems of measurement of 
educational techniques, philosophies, and materials. 

Like most professional courses of training, the pharmaceutical 
curriculum has retained much that was purely traditional in character, 
and this in itself has retarded our educational development. However, 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is at last providing 
the leadership that is necessary to a sound educational policy. During 
the past two or three years this is becoming more and more evident. 

The New York meeting marked another milestone in this program. 
Its sessions revealed to us that greater progress was made during 
the past year than any other five years of our history as far as 
obtaining professional recognition is concerned. The provisions made 
for us in New York, I thought, were ample, and personally I felt 
that my time was well spent attending this Convention. 

Roland T. Lakey, 
Wayne University. 


Too much time is taken up with the reading of routine reports, 
most of which could be given more interestingly in brief abstract 
and the full text later published. 

The resolutions coming before the group are too summarily 
handled. The lack of vigorous discussion relating to them is a bad 
sign. 
ee The report of Dr. Dille was, to me, one of the most valuable 
things presented at the meeting. He did a thorough job. The trouble 
with such a study is that, as a rule, nothing is done about it. I am 
hopeful that in this instance our schools of pharmacy will seek to do 
something about improving our courses in pharmacology. 

I think that the Joint Session with the boards is a waste of time. 
If we spent our time, which is little enough at best to do a good job, 
we should not need to be forever explaining to board men what we 
are trying to do. “By their fruits ye shall know them” should be a 
good enough measure even for colleges of pharmacy. 

Dr. Crockett gave an exceptional performance in efficient presiding. 
It evidences the wisdom of selecting vice presidents of presidential 


caliber. 
C. Leonard O’Connell, 


University of Pittsburg. 
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Notes and News 


The trustees of the Connecticut College of Pharmacy have re- 
cently purchased a building formerly occupied by the Yale Medical 
School and a new laboratory for biology, pharmacognosy, and bac- 
teriology has been equipped. Mr. Wallace F. White formerly of the 
University of Indiana will teach in the biological department and Mr. 
Henry J. Riblet of Yale will teach mathematics. 

The School of Pharmacy of Oregon State College reports that the 
1937 graduating class is the tenth class since 1925 that has passed 
the Oregon Board with a hundred per cent record. Dr. Lewis C. 
Britt, who has just completed the work for the doctorate at the 
University of Washington, made an investigation of the chemistry 
and toxicology of scarlet gilia (Gilia Aggregata). This plant is of 
considerable economic importance in eastern Oregon where it is a 
common forage poison. 

At Temple University School of Pharmacy Dr. Arthur E. James, 
lately of Cornell, becomes Professor of Organic Chemistry. Dr. Herbert 
M. Cobe, formerly Director of the Wilmer Allergic Foundation, be- 
comes Assistant Professor of Public Health. Professor Harry W. 
Mantz, Associate Professor of Pharmacy Laboratories, has been made 
Assistant to the Dean and Mr. Harry G. Cornfeld becomes Assistant 
Director of the Laboratories. 

At Western Reserve University School of Pharmacy, Dr. Carl A. 
Swisher of the University of Coorado has been named Instructor in 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Byron E. Emery and Edwin J. Rathburn 
from the University of California have been named Fellows in Hospital 
Pharmacy. Edwin D. Keddie and Ernest Kral have been named 
Apprentices in the Lakeside Hospital Pharmacy. Extensive changes 
and improvements have been made in the library and a number of 
the laboratories. 

Dr. C. J. Klemme of Purdue University School of Pharmacy, gives 
a weekly broadcast “Scientific News Review” every Thursday 12:30 
P. M., C. S. T. station WBAA. The “Apothecary Hour” sponsored 
by the faculty of the School of Pharmacy is broadcast weekly from 
the same station. The following have been appointed to various 
fellowships and assistantships at Purdue: Mr. G. W. Johnston, 
Western Reserve; Mr. Donald McLeod, State College of Washington; 
Miss Helen Creek, Mr. M. V. Miller, and Mr. W. E. VanPelt of Purdue. 

Dr. Arno Viehoever, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
announces the receipt of two research grants from Merck for the 
study of vitamin E, the factor in wheat germ oil. The Daphnia 
method will be used. Another grant established by Dr. Joseph Rosin 
is for work in chemical research. Applicants for this position should 
have majored in chemistry for the first degree and should apply to 
Dean J. W. Sturmer. New members elected or reelected to the Board 
of Trustees are Dr. E. Fullerton Cook, Dr. Mitchell Bernstein, Mr. 
William J. Meinel, and Mr. Harrison Hires. 
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Dr. Gustav E. Cwalina who had his training both undergraduate 
and graduate in the College of Pharmacy of the University of Mary- 
land, has been appointed Assistant Professor and Acting Head of the 
Department of Chemistry of Creighton University, College of Phar- 
macy. On October ninth the Creighton College of Pharmacy will be 
host to the Association of Hospital Pharmacists of the mid-west. 

From the reports received from the Collaborators it would seem 
as if the registration in the Association Colleges for the year 1937- 
1938 will be as large or larger than for 1936-1937. 

Dr. C. L. A. Schmidt, Chairman of the Division of Biochemistry 
of the University of California, has been appointed to the deanship 
of the College of Pharmacy of that institution. California has a new 
pharmacy law which becomes effective January 1, 1938, requiring 
graduation from a four year course in an accredited college of phar- 
macy as a requirement for licensure. The University has announced 
that no students registering after August 1937 can be graduated 
without fulfilling the four year requirement. 

Professor A. G. Hall of the College of Pharmacy of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California is on sabbatical leave and is doing graduate 
work in the University of Washington. During his absence the work 
in pharmacognosy will be carried by Professor Katherine Kirchner. 

Beginning with this school year three new teaching assistantships 
were established in the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Flint Eaton and Company of Decatur, Illinois has established a 
scholarship in the College of Pharmacy of the University of Illinois 
to be known as the James G. Flint Memorial Scholarship. It provides 
a fund of five hundred dollars annually to be used for research in 
the development of new drugs and medicinal preparations. Mr. J. C. 
McKee has established a gift of fifty dollars a year to the institution. 
Mr. Frank Mayer, winner of the 1937 Fairchild Scholarship has been 
given a position as part time assistant in the Department of Phar- 
macy. Recent promotions on the Illinois staff include Dr. Elmer H. 
Wirth to be Associate Professor of Pharmacognosy; Dr. George L. 
Webster to Assistant of Chemistry; Mr. Paul D. Carpenter to Associate 
in Materia Medica; and Miss Esther Meyer to Associate in Bacteriology. 

Professor W. T. Sumerford, School of Pharmacy, University of 
Georgia, is on leave for the present year doing graduate work at the 
University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy. His place at Georgia 
will be taken by Mr. C. W. Bell of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Miss Martha McElveen of the class of 1937 has been made Secretary 
to the Dean. Alpha Iota Chapter of Phi Delta Chi was installed at 
Athens on May 29, 1937. Dr. R. S. Justice who has been connected 
with the Wyoming Experiment Station at the University of Wyoming 
has been added to the faculty. His efforts will be devoted primarily 
to a study of native and exotic medicinal plants in order to develop 
a drug plant industry in Georgia. 

Mr. Ernest M. Belas is on leave from the School of Pharmacy 
of the University of Idaho doing graduate work at Purdue. 

Pharmacy at the North Dakota Agricultural College has been made 
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an autonomous unit as the Division of Pharmacy with W. F. Sudro 
as Dean. This now places pharmacy on a basis comparable with 
the other college units. 

Dean P. H. Dirstine of Washington State College School of Phar- 
macy and Professor Belle Wents of the faculty were married on June 
30th. Professor Haakon Bang is on leave doing graduate work at 
Purdue. Dr. Minnie M. Meyer of the University of Wisconsin and 
Dr. C. Lee Huyck of the University of Florida and two teaching 
fellows, Howard H. Fricke and Stanley Mittelstaedt have been added 
to the teaching staff. A new laboratory has been equipped for phar- 
maceutical chemistry and the laboratory formerly used for this pur- 
pose will be used for advanced students and students engaged in 
research. The School of Pharmacy has been given the greenhouse 
formerly used by the Department of Botany and it will be used 
by Mr. Vincent in developing the drug plant garden. 

At the School of Pharmacy of the North Pacific College of 
Oregon, Dr. B. T. Dewey formerly of the John Tailton Agricultural 
College of Texas becomes Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 
The pharmacy laboratories which for many years have occupied an 
annex have been moved into the same building. Mrs. David T. Chase 
has been named librarian and under her direction the library has 
been reorganized and many new books and journals have been added. 


Dr. Charles W. Bauer recently of Creighton University has been 
added to the faculty of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
Recent promotions are as follows: Dr. E. V. Lynn becomes Chair- 
man of the Department of Chemistry; Professor H. L. Reed becomes 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and Mr. Leslie M. O. Mart 
becomes Assistant Professor of Pharmacy and Special Assistant to the 
Dean. Mr.°D. F. Brown of Harvard has been made Assistant in 
Language. Recently Mr. L, ©. Ellis was made President of the College 
Corporation; Mr. W.~R. Acheson, Vice-President and Mr. R. R. Parch 
was made Auditor. The College has been awarded a National Formu- 
lary Research Fellowship in Pharmacognosy. The research will be 
carried on by Mr. R. W. VanderWyk under the direction of Dr. 
Younken. A new wing has been constructed to the main building 
and is now occupied by the Department of Pharmacology, a dispensing 
laboratory and a number of offices. On September 18th Mr. W. T. 
Bradley, instructor in English was married to Miss Myra LeSourd of 
Boston. 

The School of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland reports 
a registration of twenty-two graduate students. Beginning with the 
present session the School of Pharmacy requires the applicants for 
admission to have had an average grade of not less than C in the 
last two years of high school work. Dr. R. V. Rice of last year’s 
class is now a Fellow in the Mellon Institute, Pittsburg and Dr. W. R. 
Hunt is pharmacologist for the Maltbie Chemical Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. Dr. Thomas C. Grubb, formerly of the University of 
Chicago and who has held a number of responsible positions in state 
departments of health becomes head of the Department of Bacteriology 
and Dr. A. H. Bryan will develop the work in immunology and serology 
which is to be added to the curriculum. 
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During the summer additional new space has been provided for 
experimental animals at the College of Pharmacy of the University 
of Nebraska. The new quarters are air conditioned and temperature 
regulated so it is possible to maintain a constant temperature through 
all seasons of the year. Professor Wible is on sabbatical leave 
doing graduate work at the University of Texas. 

Dr. R. W. Clark of the University of Wisconsin has accepted a 
position with Merck and Company. Mr. Goldner of the University of 
Minnesota will fill the position at Wisconsin formerly held by Dr. 
Clark. Mr. C. F. Asengio, San Juan, Porto Rico is doing graduate 
work under a Guggenheim grant. His problem deals with the chem- 
istry of Cyperus rotundus and Ficus purnila and he is also working 
on a bibliography of the medical plants of the West Indies. Professor 
Chalmers Zufall is on leave from Purdue, doing graduate work at 
Wisconsin. 


Registrar J. E. Kramer of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science has recently made a study of pharmacy graduates to deter- 
mine the number that become store owners as compared to those who 
remain clerks or go into other lines of work. The average percentage 
that became owners of retail stores was found to be 32 while 30 
per cent remained employees in stores. The remaining 38 per cent 
were owners of industrial institutions, executives, teachers, research 
workers, professional men, and a host of other allied occupations. 
Recent faculty changes and appointments at the Philadelphia College of 
Fharmacy and Science are as follows—Dr. Howard S. Kaltenborn to be 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Dr. Donald P. LeGalley to be 
Assistant Professor of Physics, and Dr. Robert E. Sechler to be 
Assistant Professor of English. The College announces that for the 
purpose of better teaching the freshman class has been limited to one 
hundred. 

A recent report from the School of Pharmacy of the Oregon State 
College shows the vocations of the graduates of that institution to 
be as follows—registered pharmacists and managers of drug stores, 
31.64 per cent; proprietors, 27.28 per cent; miscellaneous (including 
chemists, medical students, general merchants, et cetera) 10.97 per 
cent; instructors in colleges and universities, 2.67 per cent; traveling 
representatives for drug manufacturing firms, 5.93 per cent; practicing 
physicians, 6.75 per cent; housewives, 8.02 per cent; and deceased 
5.34 per cent. It is interesting to note that of the 711 graduates, the 
per cent of addresses unknown is only 1.40 per cent. 

Professor Kenneth Redman of the Division of Pharmacy of North 
Dakota State College is the first subscriber for Volume I of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education to renew his subscription for 
Volume II, the first number of which will appear in January 1938. May 
Professor Redman have many followers. 


Turn to Page 588. 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


WILBER JOHN TEETERS 


Wilber John Teeters, Dean Emeritus of the College of Pharmacy 
of the State University of Iowa, was born in a log cabin on an 
Ohio farm contiguous to the city limits of Alliance, on October 
10th, 1866. He attended country school and then the Academy at 
Limaville, Ohio. In 1886 he matriculated at Mount Union College, 
Alliance, from which he was graduated, in 1893, receiving the degree 
Bachelor of Science. 

The intervening years were active and fruitful in their develop- 
ment. Following one year at Mount Union the youthful student 
became a teacher for three years in the rural schools and in the 
school of Berlin Center, Ohio, for one year. 


At Mount Union College he became a member of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity, an affiliation that has been an absorbing interest 
throughout his life. 

While he was attending Mount Union College it was a military 
school. He was active in the affairs of the school regiment, serving 
in his senior year as the highest ranking officer,—lieutenant colonel. 
That same year his scholastic record was attested by the fact that 
he was selected to deliver the French oration on class day. 


In 1893, as an officer in the Ohio National Guard, his com- 
pany was selected to serve as special escort to William McKinley, 
then governor of Ohio, at the Chicago World’s Fair. That fall he 
continued his education in the College of Pharmacy of the University 
of Michigan, graduating with distinction and receiving the degree 
Pharmaceutical Chemist in 1895. Here he was chosen president 
of the senior class. 


Mount Union College further honored him in 1897 by conferring 
upon him the degree Master of Science for his scholarly work in 
plant physiology. Since that time Dean Teeters has served for sev- 
eral years as a member of the Board of Trustees of his alma mater. 


Wilber J. Teeters came to Iowa City, in 1895, on a one year 
appointment as demonstrator in chemistry in the College of Medicine. 
Because of his previous teaching experience and his excellent scholas- 
tic achievement he was rcommended for the Iowa position by Dean 
Prescott of the University of Michigan. It was with reluctance that 
he accepted, having previously decided to enter retail pharmacy in 
company with a classmate. 

On June 6th, 1896, he married Miss Anna Hollister of Alliance, 
Ohio, and a son, Ellis Hollister, was born to them in 1903. He died 
when a lad of four years. 

In 1902, Dean and Mrs. Teeters built a commodious home 
on the quiet wooded hills overlooking the Iowa River and the embryo 
university. Here Dean Teeters has resided these many years and has 
watched the university progress from a few distant buildings across 
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the hills to a great institution spreading ever west and now sur- 
rounding him. Here Otis Teeters became an integral part of his 
household in 1907 and spent his youth. Here also Anna Hollister 
Teeters died on July 25th, 1909. At 61 Riverside Drive students 
without number have shared his gracious hospitality and many 
distinguished guests have memories of pleasant evenings gathered 
about the glowing embers of his fireside. 

On June 20th, 1913, he married Miss Sara Harrison of Daven- 
port, Iowa. Her father, J. H. Harrison, a pioneer Davenport phar- 
macist, was one of the founders of the Iowa College of Pharmacy. 
Sara Harrison Teeters died July 25th, 1921, after a lingering illness. 

Dean Teeters has served long and faithfully on many university 
boards and committees. He was a member of the Board in Control 
of Athletics from 1905 until 1916, serving as chairman the final three 
years. From 1917, for nearly ten years, he was chairman of the 
Board on Social Organizations and Affairs. For many years he has 
served the university as a member of the Board on Constitution. 
Known as the “Dean of Deans” his good judgment and wise counsel 
has always been sought and always freely given. 

Fraternal organizations have ever received Dean Teeters’ active 
interest and enthusiastic support. While still a student at the 
university of Michigan he became the first provence president of 
Provence Delta of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity. In 1905 he 
was one of the founders of the Iowa Beta chapter at the State 
University of Iowa. 

For years he was part owner of a 16,000 acre cattle ranch in 
New Mexico, known as the SAE ranch. It was so named because 
four of the owners were members of the fraternity. Later they 
sold this ranch and acquired a 2500 acre wheat ranch in Alberta, 
Canada, which they operated successfully for many years. 

In addition to Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Dean Teeters is a member 
of Phi Delta Chi and Beta Phi Sigma both pharmaceutical societies; 
Rho Chi, honorary pharmaceutical fraternity; Gamma Alpha, a grad- 
uate scientific society, and Alpha Phi Omega, the fraternity of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Since 1922, Dean Teeters has been identified with the Boy Scout 
movement and has worked zealously in its promotion. As chairman 
of the Iowa City area of Boy Scouts for two years and as chair- 
man of the building committee of the Boy Scout Camp for a longer 
period of time, he gave his energies tirelessly and constructively. 
In 1935, he was awarded the Silver Beaver, an emblem given to only 
one person annually in each area by the National Boy Scout Council 
for outstanding work with boys. For many years he has been a 
member of The Advisory Council of the order of DeMolay. 

Dean Teeters has also been active in the Masonic life of the 
community. He is a thirty-second degree Mason, a Shriner and a 
member of the Knight Templars. He has participated in the civic 
life of the community as an enthusiastic member of Kiwanis Club. 
He serves the First Methodist Church on the official board as an 
instrument for good in the religious life of the community. 
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He has been an outstanding figure in the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association, and the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, serving ably in many official 
capacities over a broad span of years. 

In September 1925 Dean Teeters married Hazel Reynolds of 
Waukee, Iowa and a son “Billy” was born to them on October 29th, 
1930. Hazel Reynolds Teeters forfeited her life at that time. 

Dean Teeters has one adopted son, Dr. Wilber Otis, an alumnus 
of the College of Pharmacy and also of the Graduate College of the 
University of Illinois, receiving his doctorate in chemistry there in 
1934. He resides in Wilmington, Delaware where he is a member 
of the research staff of E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company. 

On July Ist, 1937, Dean Emeritus Teeters retired from the 
administrative office of Dean of the College of Pharmacy after thirty- 
four years of service filled with activity, achievement and expansion. 
In 1927 he supervised the removal of the College into its new building. 
In addition to his admininstrative and teaching duties he has 
developed an enviable reputation for analytical work in connection 
with poison cases. Only two or three men in the country can equal 
his record in years of service and number of cases as a toxicologist. 
He is frequently obliged to appear in court as an expert witness. 
Every month numerous specimen come into his laboratory for analysis, 
and inquiries arrive daily requesting information and advice. 

Dean Emeritus Teeters counts his friendships, many of them 
former students, by the thousands. Not a hamlet, village or city is 
there in this commonwealth in which someone may not be found who 
is ready to express his love and admiration for this venerable scientist. 

He continues his work at the College on a half-time basis, devot- 
ing his efforts to the two subjects—pharmacognosy and toxicology— 
which have been so close to his heart for more than a third of a 
century. 

Youthful in spirit, strong in humanitarianism, mature in his 
judgments, he will remain a loadstone to returning alumni, an inspira- 
tion to students, an adviser and friend to the faculty. There will 
be longer hours for golf—and the Dean has been an excellent and 
enthusiastic golfer for many years. There will be more time in the 
open with his son and boon companion—and more freedom for his 


broad benevolence. 
—R. A. KUEVER. 


The Assembly of the International Pharmaceutical 
Federation 
(THE FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE PHARMACEUTIQUE) 


(The tenth general assembly of this international organization 
of pharmacists was held in Copenhagen, Denmark, August 26-29, 1937. 
Comparatively few Americans have had an opportunity to sit in on 
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such an international group and listen to and fraternize with the 
men whose names are great in European pharmacy. The Editor felt 
that there might be others like himself who would like to peek in 
upon such a congress and see how it was conducted and who the 
men were and what pharmacists talk about on the international level 
and whether the matters that were discussed there were of any concern 
to us and to the world as a whole. To Dr. Harald G. O. Holck of the 
University of Nebraska, who spent the summer in Denmark, we are 
indebted for the translation of the report in the Danish Pharmaceutical 
Journal from which this abstract was made. The Editor.) 


The opening place was Christiansborg Castle, Copenhagen. Apoth- 
ecary M. N. Reimers, Dr. Pharm., welcomed the guests on behalf of the 
Danish apothecaries. He expressed the hope that the international 
organization would play an important part in tying international bonds. 
Bertel Dahlgaard, Minister of the Interior, Denmark, spoke in English. 
(What he said is most significant. Note his remarks are the 
opinion of a layman in a country in which pharmacy and the pharmacists 
are held in the highest possible esteem.) “It is a great pleasure to 
me to give a hearty greeting of welcome to so many prominent repre- 
sentatives of scientific and practical pharmacy as are gathered here 
today. Like medicine, pharmacy occupies an important position in the 
field of public health which here in Denmark plays such a great 
role and which so decidedly is an object of interest to the authorities. 
Every country demands a vigilant and well educated pharmaceu- 
tical profession so that their apothecaries can always fulfill the 
demands put to them and because of our well developed system of 
sick insurance all of the population has unhampered access to secure 
medical aid and medicines. Every country naturally builds up its 
own apothecary system, but the support which your federation has 
won in the various countries, and the scientific and professional 
work which it steadily carries out shows that there are common in- 
terests which do not know the boundaries of countries. There are 
also many questions which have been taken up for international 
consideration by the League of Nations or by the independent states 
themselves, and some have already been solved in a fortunate manner. 
For example—I might mention the various relations in regard to sera 
and vitamins, the international agreement regarding the strength of 
powerful acting medicines and the commission of the League of 
Nations for the standardization of analytical methods for opium and 
cocaine. It is therefore quite natural that the common interests of 
pharmacy cannot be strongly national and that the specific national 
questions which have been bound up with the problems perhaps in 
due course of time will lead to an international simplification and 
standardization. 

Your federation participates in this work by creating a certainty 
that many valuable thoughts and ideas which appear at the inter- 
national Congress and similar assemblies will not be buried in a mass 
of reports, because it is built up as a permanent institution which 
is able to work further with these ideas. 

I have been told that the past twenty-five years have shown that 
the thought was right which lay as the foundation for creation 
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of the Federation. Since then many questions have appeared for con- 
sideration here. I congratulate you upon the results which already 
have been reached and I hope that your future work may lead to 
further rich and fruitful development of your profession and through 
the Federation be contributory to the progress of international under- 
standing. 

Dr. Hoest Madsen, President of the Federation, expressed his 
pleasure that two of the founders of the organization were among the 
participants of the Congress, namely, Professor van Itallie and Dr. 
Hofman and he spoke in remembrance of the third of the founders 
who had been a member of the board of directors, the Danish apothe- 
cary, H. J. Moeller. He emphasized all the common interests we have 
in spite of all which otherwise can separate us and gave a series of 
examples of this (regulation of the admission to the profession; a 
limitation of the number of apothecaries in the countries in which 
there is no government regulation as to number of stores, international 
directions for analysis.) He also stressed the extraordinarily large 
significance it is to have an opportunity like this to become personally 
acquainted. Our common work for the benefit of pharmacy by this 
becomes a link in the great work of building bridges among the coun- 
tries. 

Professor van Itallie brought greetings to the Congress from the 
Social Minister of Holland. Dr. Hofman gave an historical review 
of the work and of the difficulties that had had to be overcome during 
the past twenty-five years. Professor Stoll discussed the constituents of 
Secale cornutum, a field in which he and his nearest co-workers have 
made great contributions. 

Mr. Julius Hansen, President of the City Council of Copenhagen 
at the City Hall in German bid the guests welcome. He emphasized 
how pharmacy was in a special position to contribute to the further- 
ing of international understanding. All over the world it was the 
proudest task of the pharmacy as well as of medicine to help suffering 
humanity: from the cradle to the grave the aim was to preserve our 
dearest possession, life itself. In these efforts we are in the service of 
society. As a recompense it was the task of society to create decent 
living conditions for those carrying on in this profession and to give 
us the possibility in a satisfactory manner to solve our problems. But 
the goal of the profession was not alone to make profit by selling 
medicine, but a service in a high calling. 

The following two days were given to work and brought a long 
series of important and interesting lectures and discussions. Among 
others it may be mentioned that Professor van Itallie proposed the 
creation of an international commission to work out an international 
pharmacopoeia and made clear the details as to how he thought the 
commission should work. It should arrange for the creation of sub- 
committees in the individual countries so that one would have a 
guarantee that all interested forces could contribute something. A 
lively discussion followed, in which among other things the director 
of the German apothecaries, Mr. Schmierer, proposed that one should 
first ask the individual governments if they were willing to accept 
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such a pharmacopoeia before taking steps to carry out these very 
great labors. From various other sides it was stated that one could 
not come to the governments with an inquiry about a work which as 
yet did not exist, but it was emphasized that the work would never 
be in vain; because even if the individual countries would not accept 
such a pharmacopoeia in its entirety, there would be a number of 
fields in which one could be certain that a proposal would be accepted. 
The better the preliminary work was done, the greater the probability 
there was that a result would be reached which would satisfy the 
greatest possible number. As an expression of the interest of the 
chemical industry in the question, came the contribution by Dr. 
Lormand of France, in which he advocated the same point of view 
that Professor Baggesgaard Rasmussen of Denmark, had advocated in 
an article in the latest issue of the Danish Pharmaceutical Journal, 
that a standardizing of the demands regarding pharmaceutical chemicals 
in many cases would lead to a lowering of prices. Professor van 
Itallie emphasized that the collected material should be placed at the 
disposal of the League of Nations—It was only the preliminary 
works one should carry out in the commission, and after some 
further discussion the proposal was accepted unanimously. The appoint- 
ing of members to the committee was left with the board of directors 
of the Federation. 

Professor Eder from Zurich gave an interesting lecture “Regarding 
the Degree of Fineness of Medicines in Powder Form and Their 
Standardizing in the Pharmacopoeias”. 

In a brief discussion of the meetings it is impossible to enter into 
details. However, it must be mentioned that Dr. Hoest Madsen in a 
lecture “The Magistral Preparation and the Pharmaceutical Specialties” 
gave a review of the efforts which in Denmark have been made to re- 
tain the pharmaceutical work in the apothecary stores and emphasized 
that we here have got away from the negative standpoint simply to 
plagiarize the manufactured preparations, in that we made an active 
contribution through collaboration between the apothecaries and the 
physicians. Closely bound to this question was Professor Svend 
Aage Schou’s discussion of teaching the beginning courses in phar- 
macy in which he by examples from his own teaching pointed out 
that it was important to awaken the critical and scientific sense of the 
pupils so that they would catch sight of the problems which meet 
them and to educate their ability to evaluate the various procedures 
of preparations. 

We must also dwell briefly upon the lecture of the director of the 
German apothecaries, Mr. Schmierer: Advanced Education of the Apothe- 
caries. In this he laid clear the whole structure of the institution to 
take care of the continuation courses of the apothecaries which has 
been created, and came forth with the interesting information that 
already during the first year a fourth of the total number of apothc- 
caries of Germany had taken a course. 

There was also a long list of reports from formerly appointed 
committees and it was late Saturday afternoon before the President 
could close the Congress. The assembly closed with a banquet at- 
tended by three hundred persons and on the following day a trip was 
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made to North Zeeland which was dressed in its beautiful late summer 
splendor. Frederiksborg Castle, Elsinore of Hamlet fame, the Deer 
Park, and other points of interest were included. The final farewell 
took place at Copenhagen and in commenting on the occasion the 
Editor of the Danish Pharmaceutical Journal wrote—“A series of 
glorious days have come to an end, in which all good forces of 
pharmacy have worked together in the most beautiful and worthy 
manner. May the spirit, which has ruled in this period of time, 
always be governing.” 


The Rho Chi Society Establishes A Cumulative 
Research Fund 


Report of the 1937 meeting by Loyd E. Harris 
The Rho Chi Society held its fourteenth annual convention in 
New York City on August 17. Dean Robert C. Wilson from the 
University of Georgia was the speaker at the annual banquet immedately 
preceding the business session. The society made the first step toward 
a reserve fund that is expected to be of definite value to pharmacy. 
They appropriated from that district the sum of $1000 as the first 
deposit in what is to be called the Cumulative Research Fund of the 
Rho Chi Society. It is hoped that this fund will be increased from 
time to time by contributions from interested parties as well as from 
the funds of the society. Further information concerning this fund 
may be attained by writing the national secretary. The following 
officers were installed to serve a two year term: 
National Secretary—Loyd E. Harris 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklamoha 
National Treasurer—Professor W. G. Crockett 
Medical College of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Members of the Executive committee are: 
Marvin J. Andrews 
University of Maryland, and 
Dr. A. H. Uhl 
University of Wisconsin. 
Announcement is made of the installation of the Rho Chi Chapter 
by the University of Mississippi School of Pharmacy on May 27, 1937. 


An Abstract of the Subsection on Pharmacy (N2) and the Joint Session 
with the Subsection on Medical Sciences (N) of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Denver, June 1937.* 
by John C. Krantz, Jr. 

*Reprinted from Science, August 13, 1937. 

“The Subsection on Pharmacy held two sessions, one on Monday 
morning and the other on Monday afternoon, the latter jointly with 
the Section on Medical Sciences and the Pacific Coast Branch and 
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Southern California Branch of the Society of Experimental Biology and 
Medicine. The morning program opened with a paper by Fred E. 
D’Amour on the assay of the commercial endocrine products. Justus 
C. Ward and Jack F. Welch reported further work on the toxicity of 
strychnine. An interesting outcome of these studies was the observa- 
tion that female rats are more susceptible to the poison than the 
males. Another paper on strychnine by Arno Viehoever discussed the 
use of the transparent test object Daphnia as a means of indicating 
the physiological uniformity of this alkaloid. A comparison was 
made by G. F. Reddish of tests recommended for the evaluation of 
the antiseptic activity of lozenges, the results under controlled con- 
ditions varying within wide limits. A paper on the subject of the 
inhibition of microbic growth was given by D. A. Joslyn. He demon- 
strated how bichloride of mercury exhibits its maximum activity 
against Staphylococcus aureus in the presence of an excess of acid, 
a fact in keeping with records made nearly fifty years ago. John 
C. Krantz, Jr. showed that the germ Acetobacter suboxydans attacked 
the secondary alcohol group in glycerol specifically and oxidized it 
quantitatively to dihydroxyacetone. A new qualitative test for the 
nitro group in organic compounds depending upon the oxidation of 
ferrous to ferric hydroxide was reported by Montgomery Hearon and 
R. G. Gustavson. The morning session closed with papers by Norman 
D. Witt, who described a series of physical constants that may be 
employed to identify salts of cocaine, and C. F. Poe, who discussed 
a modified method of assay for spirits of camphor. 

The afternoon session, at which nine papers were presented, was 
held jointly with the Medical Science Section. The activities of 
microbes formed the subject of several of the reports. O. S. Kretschmer 
has repeatedly isolated streptococci of the non-hemolytic variety from 
areas of calcification of the pulp of the teeth. Severance Burrage, 
under the title “A Health Doctor’s Odd Ways,” stressed the importance 
of avoiding the handling of dishes and demonstrated plates of bac- 
terial mediums that he had “fingerprinted.” Edward Jackson reported 
on the physiology of equilibrium, stating that the internal ear was 
originally an organ to recognize the direction of gravitation, but that 
in man vision is the most important guide to equilibrium. This 
session closed with a paper by Robert H. Wilson on the search for 
organic substitutes for inorganic insecticides.” 


The Indianapolis Meeting of The American 


Association for the Advancement of Science 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science will 
meet in Indianapolis December 27, 1937 to January 1, 1938. As has 
been customary two programs will be presented by the Subsection on 
Pharmacy, one on the morning of December 27, and the other a joint 
session with the Medical Science Section in the afternoon of the same 
day. Tentatively a room has been reserved for these sectional meetings 
in the Antlers Hotel. As is well known, the nature of the papers pre- 
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sented in all sectional meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science must deal with advances and show advance- 
ment in the respective scientific fields. It is very important for the 
scientific standing of pharmacy that these programs be well supported. 
If you have a paper to present which indicates progress in the pharma- 
ceutical sciences will you kindly send the title at once to some member 
of the committee that has this year’s program in charge. 

Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman 

Wortley F. Rudd 

Glenn L. Jenkins 


Examination of Pharmacists for the Medical 
Administrative Corps, Regular Army 


The War Department is announcing an examination December 13- 
17, 1937, to qualify candidates for appointment as Second Lieutenant 
in the Medical Administrative Corps, Regular Army to fill the ten 
existing vacancies. 

Appointments will be made from pharmacists, male citizens of the 
United States, between the ages of 21 and 32 years, who are graduates 
of recognized schools or colleges of pharmacy, that is, schools or col- 
leges approved by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
requiring four years of instruction for graduation and legally authorized 
to confer the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

Examination for appointment includes a physical and a written 
examination in practice of pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, phar- 
macognosy, pharmacology, and bacteriology, hygiene and sanitation, 
and an estimate of the candidate’s adaptability for military service. 

Examining boards will be convened at convenient locations through- 
out the continental limits of the United States for the examination of 
candidates authorized by the War Department to appear before them. 
Full information and application blanks will be furnished upon request 
by The Adjutant General, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Applications will not be considered after November 24, 1937. 

The above is a copy of a release which the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association has been requested to distribute. Please note that this 
examination is intended to fill ten existing vacancies in the Corps and 
ndt to establish an eligible test. 

Candidates who meet the preliminary requirements must next pass 
the rigorous physical examination and it is suggested that those who 
contemplate taking the examination should first have a thorough pre- 
liminary physical examination to test their fitness. About two-thirds 
of the accepted candidates in the previous examinations failed to pass 
the physical. 

It is important that the ten existing vacancies should be filled and 
it is requested that the release be brought to the attention of those 
pharmacists who are interested and qualified. 

E. F. Kelly, Secretary. 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the American 


Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
As Amended at the 1936 Meeting 


CONSTITUTION 

Article 1. Name. This organizaiton shall be known as the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy (formerly the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties). 

Article 2. Object. The object of the Association shall be to pro- 
mote pharmaceutical education and research. 

Article 3. Membership. The Association shall consist of the 
colleges of pharmacy represented by delegates at the organization meet- 
ing of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties held at 
Richmond, Virginia, 1900, and of colleges of pharmacy which may at 
any time be admitted to membership. 

The term “college of pharmacy” shall be interpreted to mean an 
incorporated school or college of pharmacy or a department of pharmacy 
of a state university or other regularly incorporated educational insti- 
tution or a college of pharmacy conducted by an incorporated phar- 
maceutical society. 

Article 4. Election of Members. Colleges of pharmacy may, upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee, be elected to mem- 
bership by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Association. 

If a majority of the members represented at any meeting of the 
Association shall vote in favor of a candidate’s admission, but if the 
affirmative vote shall number less than two-thirds of the total mem- 
bership, the votes of members not represented at said meeting shall 
be taken by mail. 

Article 5. Voting Body. Each member-college shall be entitled 
to only one vote in the transactions of the Association, but all the 
properly accredited delegates of any member-college shall have the 
right to engage in debate upon any question. 

Article 6. Quorum. Delegates from twenty-five of the colleges 
that are members of the Association shall be necessary to constitute 
a quorum. 

Article 7. Officers. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and the Chairman 
of an Executive Committee, all of whom shall be elected by ballot, 
and shall hold their respective offices for one year or until their 
successors are elected and installed. 

The President, or in his absence the Vice-President, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, shall present an annual address, 
shall appoint committees, and shall perform such other duties as 
pertain to the office of President. 

Article 8. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the Chairman, the President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association, and four accredited delegates, two of whom shall 
be elected by ballot each year and who shall hold office for two years. 

Article 9. Meetings. The Association shall hold one meeting 
annually at the same place and coincident with the annual meeting 
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of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the time to be ar- 
ranged by the Executive Committee of the Association, after consulta- 
tion with the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Article 10. Mail Voting. Any question or business may be sub- 
mitted through the Executive Committee to a vote of the Association 
by mail during the interim between meetings. 

Article 11. Amendments. Any proposal to alter or amend this 
Constitution shall be submitted in writing to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee not later than forty days prior to the annual 
meeting of the Association, and a copy of such proposed alteration or 
amendment shall be mailed by the Chairman to each member-college 
not later than thirty days prior to the said annual meeting. Such 
alteration or amendment shall, upon receiving a two-thirds vote of the 
membership, become a part of the Constitution. 

Should such alteration or amendment receive an affirmative vote 
of a majority of the members represented at any meeting, but less 
than two-thirds of the total membership, the votes of the members 
not represented at said meeting shall be taken by mail. 


BY-LAWS 

Article I. Duties of the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee shall make all necessary arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the Association, shall have power to transact all necessary 
business of the Association, in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws, during the interim between meetings, and shall examine the 
credentials of delegates prior to the annual meeting of the Association. 

If, from investigation by the Executive Committee, it appears 
that any member-college is not complying with the requirements for 
membership in the Association, it shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to submit to such college its findings, at least thirty days 
prior to the annual meeting, and to report the same to the Association 
at the annual meeting. 

Upon receipt of an application for membership in the Association, 
the Executive Committee shall thoroughly examine the college making 
such application, to determine whether it is meeting all the require- 
ments for membership in the Association and shall report the result 
to the member-colleges by mail or at an annual meeting of the 
Association. 

All member-colleges shall be visited at least once in three years 
by representatives appointed by the Executive Committee. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee (or a sub-committee 
working under it) to check the current catalogues or bulletins of each 
member-college and report to the Association annually any and all 
member-colleges that fail to meet the requirements of Article VII, 
Section 7, Paragraph 4. 

Article Il. The Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus. The 
Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus shall consist of seven mem- 
bers elected by ballot, each for a term of seven years; vacancies, 
occurring in the interval between annual meetings, shall be filled by 
appointment by the President, such appointee holding office until the 
next annual meeting, when the vacancy shall be filled by election 
for the remainder of the term. The members of this Committee 
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shall be members of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee and 
shall report to the Association annually, or as occasion demands. 

A proportionate share, but not to exceed fifty dollars a year, 
of the current expenses of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee 
shall be contributed by the Association. 

Article III. Committee on Resolutions. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions shall consist of five members to be appointed by the President 
at the first general session of the Association. All resolutions pre- 
sented to the Association, except those presented by the Executive 
Committee, shall be referred to this Committee for study and report, 
unless the Association specifically directs otherwise. 

Article IV. Fees and Dues. Colleges holding membership in the 
Association shall pay an initiation fee of $25.00 and annual dues of 
$50.00. No college shall be considered in good standing or entitled to 
vote unless all dues are paid; and a college which is in arrears for 
three years shall be dropped from membership. 

Article V. Disbursement of Funds. All disbursements of moneys 
for other than routine expenses shall be upon the written order of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and an itemized account of all 
receipts and disbursements shall be presented at each annual meeting 
of the Association by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article VI. Executive Sessions. All proceedings and discussions 
as to the standing and qualifications of member-colleges or of the 
eligibility of colleges to membership in the Association shall be con- 
ducted in executive session. 

Article VII. Qualifications for Admission to and Membership in 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

1. An applicant for membership in this Association must be 
incorporated as a college of pharmacy, or be a school or college of 
pharmacy in a state university or other regularly incorporated, or legally 
empowered educational institution. 

2. No college of pharmacy conducted for financial gain shall be 
eligible for membership in this Association. 

38. In order to qualify for membership, a college must have 
been in continuous operation for at least three years prior to the 
date of application. All curricula of undergraduate work must be in 
operation at the time of visitation by the examining committee. 

4. An application for membership must be accompanied by the 
approval of the state university, the state department of education or 
the state pharmaceutical association of the state in which the college 
is located. Application forms indicating information required by the 
Association will be furnished by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. A copy of the latest college catalogue should also accompany 
the application for membership. 

5. In order to qualify for membership in the Association, the 
applicant college must possess a faculty which, in the judgment of the 
inspection committee, is sufficient in number and in every way qualified 
to properly carry on the work being undertaken by the college under 
consideration. The applicant college must number among its staff- 
members at least three full time professors in pharmaceutical sub- 
jects in the College of Pharmacy, this requirement to become effective 
September, 1937. A full time professor in a college of pharmacy 
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shall be interpreted as meaning a person of professional rank whose 
chief interest and activity is that of teaching or research in the college 
of pharmacy and who is readily available for consultation with students. 

The training of the members of the teaching staff of full profes- 
sorial rank shall be that represented by the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
degree, or its equivalent, from a standard graduate school, or a corres- 
ponding amount of technical or professional preparation, together with 
successful teaching experience. Adequate administrative experience, 
in addition to the above qualifications, shall be required of a professor 
chosen to act as a department head or dean or director. 

Associate and assistant professors shall have had at least two 
(preferably three) years of study in a standard graduate school, or an 
equivalent amount of technical or professional preparation. 

Instructors shall possess as a minimum the training represented 
by the master’s degree in their respective fields, or an equivalent 
amount of technical or professional preparation. 

In general, publications of meritorious original work, participation 
in professional meetings and sound teaching, indicate a superior 
faculty such as will meet the requirements of the Association. 

6. The minimum requirements of member-colleges for admission 
of students as candidates for a degree shall be: 

September 1, 1936, shall be the latest date on which any member- 
college may confer a degree for any course of less than four years 
duration. 

Good moral character. 

Evidence of satisfactory completion of four years of high school 
work or its equivalent, which is of such a nature as to adequately 
prepare him for the work which he is undertaking. 

Students who are candidates for a degree shall be admitted to 
courses leading to such degrees only during the first thirty days of 
each session and all necessary certification of entrance requirements 
must be completed within sixty days of the opening of the college 
term. 

A student desiring to transfer from one college to another shall] be 
required to present a transcript of his record and a certificate of 
honorable dismissal from the college he is leaving. If the above con- 
ditions are complied with, the admittance of the student is optional 
on the part of the second college, provided all entrance requirements 
can be met. 

Credits earned in a standard college, one recognized by the state 
educational department or by the state university in the state in 
which it is located, may be accepted for face value in a college of 
pharmacy insofar as such work applies on the course in pharmacy, but 
regardless of amount of credit offered no student shall be permitted 
to complete the course in pharmacy in less than three collegiate years 
in a college of pharmacy, this to become effective for students enter- 
ing member-colleges on and after January 1, 1938. 

Member-colleges shall prepare each year, before April 1, a state- 
ment of the students enrolled who have not been previously reported 
upon. There shall be included in this report a brief statement of the 
entrance credentials of each student reported. Such reports shall be 
certified to by the proper officers of the college, seal attached, and 
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shall be forwarded to the Chairman of the Executive Committee, who 
shall carefully examine these lists and report to the Association at 
the next annual meeting any irregularity or evidence that the spirit 
or letter of the Association standards has been violated. The failure of 
any member-college to comply with this requirement shall be pub- 
lished in the Proceedings, and if the offending member, after due 
notification, fails to meet this requirement for two consecutive years, 
it shall be subject to expulsion from the Association. Said member- 
college may, upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee, be 
reinstated by a two-thirds vote of the entire Association. 

7. The institution shall include in its course of instruction oral 
lectures, recitations and personal laboratory work. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the total number of hours in the 
curriculum shall be professional and applied subjects and the remainder 
of a foundational or cultural nature. The professional and applied 
subjects shall include the pharmaceutical chemistries, the strictly 
pharmacy and business subjects, and the closely allied scientific subjects 
such as pharmacognosy, pharmacology, drug analysis and biological 
assay. The natural and biological sciences, English, economics, foreign 
languages, mathematics, psychology, etc., are classified as general, 
foundational or cultural subjects. In general, the curriculum should 
conform to that recommended in the latest published edition of the 
National Pharmaceutical Syllabus. 

All subjects offered for the baccalaureate degree must be of colle- 
giate grade. The general collegiate subjects must be taught in such 
a manner and under such conditions as to warrant credit in a non- 
pharmacy educational institution and to merit the admission of its 
graduates to standard graduate schools as candidates for advanced 
degrees in pharmacy or closely allied fields of science. 

Member-colleges must publish an annual catalgoue in which the 
college calendar, members of the teaching staff, requirements for the 
various degrees offered, names and descriptions of courses, together 
with the names of the members of the teaching staff responsible for 
such courses, are clearly stated. The number of clock hours of class 
and laboratory work devoted to each course shall be clearly set forth, 
together with the credit afforded each. The semester hour shall be 
interpreted as representing one period of not less than fifty minutes 
of class room work (lecture or recitation) per week for one semester. 
Three hours of strictly laboratory work or two of laboratory work with 
one hour of correlated reference or written work, shall be considered the 
minimum equivalent of one hour of class room work. 

Member-colleges may give credit for work done in absentia or in 
night school courses for academic, non-technical subjects only, pro- 
vided such work has been taken in a recognized college or university 
which is a member of the Association of American Universities and 
whose credits are accepted by the state department of education or by 
institutions holding membership in the Association of American 
Universities. 

Member-colleges may accept transfer students without examination 
from such non-member colleges as have been approved by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Member-colleges may 
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extend such credit to a transferring student as they deem wise and 
appropriate. 

8. The laboratory equipment and apparatus shall be sufficient to 
properly carry on all experimental work of the scientific and professional 
courses announced in the annual catalogue. Such equipment must be 
replenished or increased by adequate annual appropriations. Ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of laboratory apparatus and equipment may 
be considered the minimum amount necessary to carry on under- 
graduate laboratory work under the most restricted circumstances. 

9. The library must contain such standard texts, reference books 
and scientific journals as, in the judgment of the committee of in- 
spection, may be essential for the type and scope of work being under- 
taken by the college under consideration. The library must also be 
supported by an annual appropriation which the committee deems 
adequate for upkeep and normal growth. The Association suggests 
as a guide to its inspection committees that, for a college carrying 
on only Bachelor of Science work, approximately 4,000 standard text 
and reference volumes would constitute the minimum requirements, 
provided they are supplemented by necessary scientific journals. The 
library should be properly catalogued, in charge of a trained librarian 
and open for student use not less than eight hours per day. Included 
among the library facilities should be an adequately lighted and 
ventilated reading room, large enough to accommodate at least 15 per 
cent of the student body. 

10. Degrees to be awarded: 

The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) or Bachelor of Science 
in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.), and these degrees only, may be given 
for the completion of the four-year course of not less than 3200 hours. 
It is understood that these degrees are awarded for work of collegiate 
standard such as is done in our better arts and science colleges. 

The degrees of Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science in 
Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) or Doctor 
of Science (D.Sc.), may be given for work in course, providing the 
requirements of standard graduate schools are fully met. Graduate 
work shall be interpreted as meaning work done after the completion of 
the requirements for the baccalaureate degree in a college of phar- 
macy. Graduate credit may not be given for undergraduate courses 
in the subject in which the candidate for a higher degree is doing his 
major work. 

After July 1, 1938, the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy shall not 
be given for work in course. 

11. The graduation requirements of all member-colleges for enter- 
ing students shall be the satisfactory completion of not less than 
3200 clock hours of instruction, of which at least 1300 hours shall 
consist of lectures and recitations and at least 1300 hours shall consist 
of laboratory work. Such instruction shall be given within a period 
of not less than four full college years of at least thirty-two weeks 
each, and shall be scheduled over a minimum of five days per week 
in accordance with approved academic procedure. At least two months 
must elapse between the first and second years, the second and third 
years and the third and fourth years. 
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A college may, with the approval of the Executive Committee, be 
permitted to shorten this time provided additional work is done in a 
regularly organized summer session in an approved institution and 
provided further that all the required hours have been completed. 

Before being awarded a degree, every candidate must be adjudged 
by the combined faculty as having made a satisfactory record in the 
courses offered for graduation and to be a person suitably equipped, 
morally and otherwise, for the profession he is about to enter. 

Member-colleges shall send each year to the Chairnan of the 
Executive Committee, within one month following their spring com- 
mencement, the names and addresses of all persons on whom degrees 
have been conferred during the past year, together with the degree 
awarded in each instance. All honorary degree awards shall be in- 
cluded in this report. 

12. The educational policy of the administration, the thoroughness 
of scholarship, the presence of the scientific spirit, the soundness and 
inspiration of instruction, effective faculty supervision of all extra- 
curricular activities, the quality of publicity indulged in, conservatism 
in awarding honorary degrees—indeed, the general tone of the insti- 
tution, including students, as well as faculty—are important items 
concerning which definite regulations can hardly be established, but 
which will furnish the investigating committee important data bearing 
upon the decision which they are to make. 

13. Should any member of the Association be guilty of flagrant 
violation of the Association’s regulations or requirements, the Executive 
Committee may, if deemed advisable, suspend such member-college 
until its case can be formally acted upon at the next annual meeting 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

14. No change in qualifications for admission to or membership 
in the Association shall be made unless the same has been presented 
in writing to the Association at a regular meeting, or to the members 
of the Association by mail at least four months prior to its adoption. In 
either case, a two-thirds majority of all member-colleges voting on the 
proposed change is necessary for its adoption. 

Article VIII. Discipline of Member-Colleges. Any college belonging 
to the Association may have charges brought against it for failure to 
comply in a satisfactory manner with the qualifications as formulated 
in Article VII. Such charges must be made in writing and filed with 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee at least ninety days prior 
to an annual meeting of the Association. Immediately after the filing 
of charges, the Chairman of the Executive Committee shall furnish 
the college against which the charges are made, and each member of 
the Executive Committee, with a copy of the charges. The college 
against which the charges have been preferred shall be given a hear- 
ing at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The evidence 
presented to the Executive Committee and its conclusions upon the 
same shall be presented to the Association for final consideration. 
If the charges shall be sustained by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Association, said institution shall be reprimanded, suspended from 
the privileges of membership, or expelled from membership, as may be 
determined by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 

Article IX. Right of Withdrawal. Any college holding member- 
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ship in the Association shall have the right of withdrawal by giving 
written notification to the Secretary of the Association after paying all 
dues which such college may be owing the Association. The reasons 
for withdrawal shall be presented to the Executive Committee and at 
the next annual meeting consideration of the same and action thereon 
shall be taken in executive session. 

Article X. Representation at Annual Meetings. Any member- 
college failing for three successive years to have one or more delegates 
at the annual meeting shall automatically lose its membership. These 
delegates must be directly connected wth the institution as members 
of its teaching staff. 

Article XI. Committee Reports. All committees shall present 
written reports. No verbal committee reports will be accepted by the 
Association. 

Article XII. Points of Order. On all points of order not covered 
by these By-Laws, the Association shall be governed by Robert’s 
Rules of Order or by the established usages in all assemblages governed 
by parliamentary rule. 

Articie XIII. Amendments. These By-Laws may be altered, added 
to, or suspended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members represented at such meeting except as provided in Article 
VII, Section 14. 

Article XIV. Order of Business. 

1. Roll Call. 

2. President’s Address. 

3. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

4. Report of Executive Committee. 

5. Appointment of Committees — Resolutions, Nominating and 
Auditing. 

6. Reports of Standing Committees. 

7. Reports of Special Committees. 

8. Unfinished Business. 

9. Miscellaneous. 

10. Election of Officers. 

11. New Business. 

12. Executive Session and Election of New Members. 

13. Adjournment. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Applicants for membership in the Association shall furnish a 
statement of qualifications of the members of the faculty, and of the 
equipment of the college. The application for membership in the 
Association shall be signed by the dean of the faculty and the president 
of the college, both of whom shall make affidavit to the same, and it 
shall bear the seal of the college. 

If the information furnished by the applicant shall be regarded 
as sufficient, the Chairman of the Executive Committee shall appoint a 
Committee on Visitation, consisting of three representatives of the 
Association, who shall visit the college during a regular session at the 
expense of such college and report their findings to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

The statement required of any candidate for admission to the 
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Association must be made in accordance with the following numbered 
heads. All answers should be direct and clear. 

The Executive Committee is required to verify the statements 
made, if in its judgment this is necessary, or it may ask for further 
information. 

1. Name of the college. 

2. Location. 

3. Date of organization. 

4. Is the college named above, itself a degree-conferring institu- 
tion? If not, what is the name of the institution conferring degrees 
and what relation does the college sustain to the degree-conferring body ? 

5. Is the college governed by a board of trustees or directors, or 
some other governing body? By whom and for what reason are the 
members of the governing body elected or appointed? 

6. In what person or persons does the paramount executive author- 
ity of conducting the college rest? 

7. Is the college as a whole or any material part of its equip- 
ment the individual property of any person or persons exercising execu- 
tive authority in its conduct? Is it owned by a firm, stock company, or 
partnership? 

8. Is any pecuniary profit derived by the owner or owners or the 
managers from the operation of the college? 

9. State as nearly as possible the total value of grounds, build- 
ings and equipment exclusively devoted to instruction in pharmacy. 

10. If the college does not own grounds or buildings, what is the 
actual value of furniture, fixtures, apparatus, materials, books and 
museum used for courses in pharmacy? 

11. Enumerate the several different laboratories at the disposal of 
the college and state for what purpose each is used. 

12. For how many hours each week, between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
daily, is each of these laboratories at the disposal of the college for 
the use of its students? 

13. How is the college supported? Are all the expenses of the 
college paid mainly or exclusively out of the actual income from the 
tuition and other fees or charges paid by the students, or is it sup- 
ported to a material extent by endowment or appropriations? 

14. State the number of professors giving instruction to students 
of pharmacy in the subjects belonging to the obligatory curriculum. 

15. Give the number of assistants similarly employed. 

16. By whom are the professors and other members of the 
teaching staff appointed or employed? 

17. Give the name, age, academic history, college degrees, and 
also briefly, the professional career or service of each of the professors. 

18. Are the teachers, or any one of them, individual owners, in 
whole or in part, of the stock or equipment of the college? 

19. How many students were in actual attendance during the 
twelve months immediately preceding the date of this report, and 
what was the largest number in concurrent attendance during any 
part of that twelve months? 

20. Give the regular date or dates upon which students may 


enter the course of study. 
21. What are the entrance requirements prescribed and enforced? 
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22. State briefly what studies are embraced in the obligatory 
curriculum. 

23. What is the length in weeks of each term or semester? 

24. How many terms are given annually? 

25. How many such terms are required for each degree given? 

26. Give the complete curriculum for each degree granted, stating 
the number of lecture hours and the number of laboratory hours 
devoted to each subject. 

27. State the total number of lecture hours, and the total num- 
ber of laboratory hours each student is obliged to attend for each 
degree offered. 

28. Can any portion of the obligatory course be taken without 
resident attendance, and if so, what portions, and in what manner? 

29. Is any student exempt from any portion of the work embraced 
in any curriculum? If so, in what manner and on what conditions is 


such exemption granted? 
30. Is any of the obligatory instruction given at night, and if so, 


how much of it? 

31. What degrees in pharmacy are conferred and what are the 
specific requirements for each degree? 

32. Is the vote of the majority of the faculty required in every 
instance before a degree is conferred by this institution? 

33. What was the number of graduates included in the last 
graduating class? 

34. Submit a current catalogue or bulletin which gives the 
annual calendar, course of study, hours devoted to each subject, and 
description of each subject. 


It is now time to subscribe for 
Volume II. Send your subscrip- 
tions to Professor Zada M. 
Cooper, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Subscription price $2.00. 
Foreign $2.50. 


Now turn to inside of back cover and read “Notice to the 
Entire Pharmaceutical Teaching Profession.” 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Institute of Technology, College 
of Pharmacy and Chemistry, Detroit: 
Esten FP. Stout, Dean (1923). 
(James D. Russell) 
Wayne University, 
Detroit; Roland T. 
(Roland T. Lakey) 
University of Michigan, College of Phar- 
macy, Ann Arbor; Howard B. Lewis, 
Director (1900). 
(Howard B. Lewis, Charles H. Stocking, 
Justin L. Powers) 


College of Pharmacy, 
Lakey, Dean (1925). 


MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, College of Phar- 
macy, Minneapolis; Charles H. Rogers, 
Dean (1901). 
(Charles H. Rogers, Glenn L. Jenkins) 


MISSISSIPPI 
University of Mississippi, School of Phar- 
macy, Oxford; Elmer L. Hammond, Dean 
(1913). 
(Elmer L. Hammond) 


St. Louis of Pharmacy, St. 


College 


Louis ; Charles E. Caspari, Dean (1900). 


MONTANA 
State University of Montana, School of 
Pharmacy, Missoula; Charles E. F. 
Moliett, Dean (1917). 


NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, College of Phar- 
macy, Omaha; William A. Jarrett, Dean 
(1916). 
(William A. Jarrett) 
University of Nebraska, College of Phar- 
macy, Lincoln; Rufus A. Lyman, Dean 
(1913). 
(Rufus A. Lyman, 
Lucille M. Mills) 


Joseph B. Burt, 


New Jersey 
Rutgers University, The State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey, New Jersey College 
of Pharmacy, Newark; Ernest Little, 
Dean (1923). 
(Ernest Little, George C. Schicks, Otto 
P. M. Canis, Cyrus L. Cox, Adolph F. 
Marquier, Robert Tansey) 


NortTH CAROLINA 
University of North Carolina, School of 
Pharmacy, Chapel Hill; J. Grover Beard, 
Dean (1917). 
(J. Grover Beard, Henry M. Burlage, 
Ira W. Rose, Marion L. Jacobs) 
Dean (1922). 


NortH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Agricultural College, School 
of Pharmacy, Fargo; William F. Sudro, 


Ohio Northern University, College of 
Pharmacy, Ada; Rudolph H. Raabe, Dean 
(1925). 

(Rudo 


ph H. Raabe) 

State University, College of Phar- 
macy, Columbus; Clair A. Dye, Dean 
(1900). 
(Clair A. 
Robert L 


Dye, Clarence M. Brown, 
McMurray) 

Western Reserve University, School of 
Pharmacy, Cleveland; Edward Spease, 
Dean (1902). 

(Edward Spease, Franklin J. Bacon) 


OKLAHOMA 
University of Oklahoma, School of Phar- 
macy, Norman; David B. R. Johnson, 
Dean (1905). 
(Loyd E. Harris, Ina L Griffith) 


OREGON 

Oregon State Agricultural College, School 
of Pharmacy, Corvallis; Adolph Ziefle, 
Dean (1915). 

North Pacific College of Oregon, School 
of Pharmacy, Portland; Antone QO. 
Mickelsen, Dean (1914). 


PENNSYLVANIA 
University, 


Hugh C. 


School of Phar- 
Muldoon, 


Duquesne 
macy, littsburgh; 
Dean (1927). 
(Hugh C. Muldoon) 
Philadelphia College of 
Science, Philadelphia; 
Wall, Dean (1900). 
(Charles H. LaWall, Ivor Griffith, Ar- 
thur Osol, E. Fullerton Cook, Freeman 
P. Stroup, Marin S. Dunn, Arno Vie- 
hoever, John N. McDonnell) 

Temple University, School of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia; H. Evert Kendig, Dean 
(1928). 

(H. Evert Kendig, Frank H. Eby, James 
C. Munch, Harry W. Mantz, Robert L. 
Neal B. Bowman, Arthur E. 


Pharmacy and 
Charles H. La- 


Swain, 
James) 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
College of Pharmacy, Pittsburgh; C. 
Leonard O’Connell, Dean (1900). 

(C. Leonard O'Connell, Leasure K. Dar- 
baker, Louis Saalbach, Edward C. Reif) 


PHILIPPINES 
University of the Philippines, College of 
Pharmacy, Manila; Mariano V. del Ro 
sario, Dean (1917). 


Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico, College of 
Pharmacy, Rio Piedras; Lucas L. Velez, 
Dean (1926). 
(Luis Torres Diaz) 
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